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Evert one who keeps pace with the 
religious literature of his age must be 
struck with the number of books which 
bear on their title-page the word " Chris- 
tianity." * 

It is an extremely general term*this, and 
the first feeling of the mind is one of dis- 
appointment, if not of positive dissatisfac- 
tion with what is so indefinite. And yet, 
after all, it is a fine, old, time-hallowed 
word, this Ghnstiamty. It can plead high 
antiquity, if not divine authority in its 
favor. The disciples were first called 
Christiana at Antioch. Nor would it be 
easy to find a single word, a general 
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term — and we must have general terms — 
that better answers the purpose, embody- 
ing, as it does, that One Name in which it 
all originates, exhibiting that Divine Per- 
son who is the central object of it When 
rightly understood, it brings us back to 
Christ himself, and to the glass of the gos- 
pel in which his blessed image may be dis- 
cerned ; and thus, losing all its abstracted- 
ness and indefiniteness, it becomes a term 
of vast meaning and ^compass, at once 
broad and distinct, at once catholic and 
scriptural There is nothing narrow or 
sectarian about it, and it reminds us there- 
fore — ^and do we not need to be remind- 
ed? — ^that there is a substantial unity of 
faith as to the great facts and truths of the 
gospel among all who have been brought 
to bow in reverence to the inspired vol- 
ume — a unity which they are more likely 
to become sensible of, in proportion as 
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they find attacks made upon the very sulh 
stance of their religion. 

There is a growing feeling upon this 
point. And is it not this that has led to 
the fact to which we have adverted at the 
outset? It is now no longer a question 
about various forms of Christian truth. 
But it has come to this, — Have we a Ghrw- 
tianity at all f Is there ^,n7thing in the 
gospel of a distinct, substantive, specific 
character? It is not so much its form 
that is assailed as its substance. We are 
thus driven to the defence of the citadel 
rather than of the outworks. Christianity 
is being tried upon its merits. And need 
we be afi'aid of this? Should we not ra- 
ther come boldly forward, and try, at least, 
as we best can, to show what Christianity 
really is — ^to exhibit its inn&r truths its 
native grandeur, its perfect adaptation to 
man. 
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If the reader keep these things in view, 
it will help him the better to understand 
the direction of much of the most interest- 
ing religious literature of the day. It wiU 
explain the aim and end of the following 
chapters. They are not wholly, indeed, 
but in a great measure, for the times. 
They are not the result of any very defi- 
nite and preconceived plan, but arose one 
after the other from associations in the 
writer's own mind, which the reader might 
not understand, or if he understood,, might 
not feel much interest in. They would 
not have been published at all, so imper- 
fect are they as exhibitions of Christianity 
in its more deep and spiritual aspects, if 
others had not thought them not unsuited 
for a certain class of readers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHRISTIANITY A LIFE. 
''this is life bternal, that thby might know theb the 

017LT TBUB god, AND JESUS OHBIST, WHOM THOU 
HAST SENT."— Jo^W^ XVil 3. 

TT is of great importance to entertain wide 
and comprehensive views of Cliristianity. 
Almost all errors have arisen from taking partial 
views of it ; and perhaps the best way, after all, 
of counteracting these partial views is not by 
attacking them directly and separately, but by 
bringing them into harmonious combination, 
and showing that there is really no contradic- 
tion and incompatibility between them. There 
is a greater or less measure of truth in each of 
them, but not the whole truth. They are but 
half-truths at bfest, some of. them only mere frac- 
tions of the truth, which have seized hold of the 
mind, to the exclusion of other portions and as- 
pects of it ; and it does appear to me, that he 
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would confer the greatest benefit on our common 
Christianity who, gathering these scattered and 
fragmentary conceptions together into one grand 
whole, would present it to the contemplation of 
men in all its dimensions and proportions, in aU 
its grandeur and symmetry. For this end he 
must lay aside all party-spirit, and, taking his 
stand upon the broad and elevated platform of 
Scripture, endeavor to survey with minuteness 
at once and breadth of view the wide field that 
stretches out before him and around him. No- 
where but in the Bible is this broad, entire, 
universal Christianity to be foimd ; nor is it to 
be found even there wrapped up in a single 
verse (except by implication, a- method which is 
open to many risks), but nt must be sought for 
with painstaking care and diligence throughout 
every one of its inspired pages. 

In the passage before us we have a very full 
exhibition of Christianity, fitted to correct cer- 
tain partial and one-sided views of it. Various 
important and essential elements are brought 
forward as entering into it, and constituting it. 
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Eiist of all, there is the vital element — This is 
life eterwd; then there is the intellectual ele- 
ment — Thxjct they might Tmyw; then there is the 
personal element — Thee; then there is the the- 
islic element — Th& only true God: and then 
there is the evangelic element — Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sentf Not one of these elements 
can be left out without materially injuring Chris- 
tianity — ^without impairing its fulness, and weak- 
ening its ef&ciency. Leave out the first, the 
vital element, and you reduce it to a mere form. 
Leave out the second, the intellectual element, 
and you make Christianity a wholly emotional 
thing — B, mere matter of feeling. Leave out the 
third, the personal element, and you- deprive it 
of all form and substance. Leave out the fourth, 
the theistic element, and you lose sight of its 
ethical or moral character. Leave out the last, 
the evangelic element, and you bring it down 
to the level of natural religion. Let us advert 
to each of these elements separately, and then 
let us consider what a bgautifiil and harmonious 
whole is the result. 
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12 OHBISTIANITT A LIFB. 

Krst of all, then, we take up the vital or life 
element — "It is life eternal." Christianity is a 
life. It is something more, indeed, as we shall 
see as we advance. This is only one aspect of 
it ; but it is a very important aspect. Chris- 
tianity, we repeat, is a life : that is, real, person- 
al, concrete Christianity is so. It 53 this, or it is 
nothing to me, so far as I am individually con- 
cerned. If it has not brought life to my soul, a 
Tiew life to which previously I was a stranger — 
a spiritual life', aye, a divine life — vindicating 
plainly its origin to be of God by its desire to 
return to him in love, and trust, and fellowship, 
^-if Christianity has not done this, there might 
-as well be none for me, that is, for any good it 
has done me. There is stiU a Christianity re- 
vealed in the Bible, and experienced in the 
hearts of those who have actually embraced it, 
and come under its influence. But what is all 
this to me, .if Christianity form not a part of my 
experience, of my history, of my inner life? 
Practically it is nothing. It is well, indeed, 
there is a Christianity independent of me — out 
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OHBISTIAHITT A LI7X. 13 

of me altogether, and out of every man — ex- 
hibited, as to its ground, its nature, its effects, in 
the only inspired and authoritative standard of 
faith and practice. This is well ; for by the con- 
tinual holding up of this high, definite, fixed 
standard, I may be taught my deficiency, and 
my need of a decided change to constitute me a 
living embodiment of Christianity. But till this 
is the case, Christianity is, to all practical pur- 
poses, a name, and nothing but a name, to me. 
For only conceive that I should die in this state 
of separation from it, what end would it serve 
in reference to my moral destiny, except the mel- 
ancholy one of making that destiny darker than 
it would have been if I had never heard of it ? 
There is a Christianity withovi, and there is a 
Christianity withih ; and it is right that, for cer- 
tain purposes, ihey should be distinguished. 
But it IS a grievous error when they are sepa- 
rated; and is it not a strange perversity in the 
human mind that leads to this separation ? You 
believe there is an external, objective Chris- 
tianity, consisting of a system of facts and truths 
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revealed in ihe Scripture. Eight, most right. 
Never lose sight of this ; let nothing shake your 
confidence in this. But why lose sight of this 
other point, that there is an eternal, subjective 
Christianity, consisting of these facts and truths 
received into the mind, and given forth again, 
stamped with the person's own individuality — 
bearing the hues and forms of his own experi- 
ence — ^the very breath and motion of his new- 
bom existence ? It is then and thus that Chris- 
tianity becomes truly vital. It becomes then a 
life — "life eternal." The soul begins to live, in 
the true sense of that profound term— to live to 
God ; nay, to hye the very life of God — ^an im- 
mortal, blessed, spiritual life I 

Yes; Christianity is a life. It is a great 
truth, and, we fear, too much lost sight o£ 
There is need for its being brought forth from 
its obscurity, and urged unceasingly upon our 
hearers. Christianity is a life. Unfortunately 
this has become the watchword of a school griev- 
ously unsound in its doctrinal theology. It is 
the one idea of their creed. Nevertheless, it is 
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a trutb, so far as it goes ; — a deep truth — a 
grand and glorious truth — ^a much forgotten 
truth. And shall we leave them in possession 
of this great truth ? Shall we be afraid to pro- 
claim it, lest we be misunderstood? No; we 
will take from them any advantage they may 
have obtained from the statement of it. We 
will show that it is not peculiar to them. We, 
too, will raise the cry — Christianity is a life. 
We will let it be known how thoroughly we 
hold this truth, and in a fer deeper sense than 
they do. For, while their life is a shallow, mys- 
tical, baseless, inexplicable thing — self-originated, 
fed from within — ours is a life that pervades and 
energizes the whole soul — ^that is imparted from 
above — ^that is nourished from infinite ftilness — 
that will bear scrutiny as to its nature and act- 
ings — ^that can be brought to a definite test — 
and that is conversant, not with the ideal, but 
with the real, the actual, the personal. 

Thus do we hold Christianity to be a life — 
not in any mysterious, magical, mystical, way, 
but in a manner consonant with Scripture at 
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16 0HBI8TIAKITT A LIFE. 

once and reason. How, then, is Christianity a 
life? It is so, because it is a system in con- 
nection with which divine influence is imparted 
to quicken the soul ''dead in trespasses and 
sins," raising up its ^prostrate powers, enlighten- 
ing the understanding, awakening the conscience, 
renewing the wiU and affections. It is so, be- 
cause it is a system which exhibits those views 
of the divine character that re-awaken the soul's 
love and confidence. It is so, because it is a 
system which brings reconciliation, fiill forgive- 
ness—grace, in short, in all the fulness of that 
comprehensive wbrd. 

Has Christianity thus vitalized our souls? 
Have we experienced its life-giving power? 
Can we say, " To me to live is Christ ;" " Christ 
livethinme?" Ah I these are expressions, the 
full import of which is known only to those to' 
whom Christianity has become a hfe. And how 
few are these ! 

Secondly, The intellectual or truth, element — 
" That ihey might know." Christianity is a life. 
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It is a great truth tliis ; and yet it is only a half- 
truth. You say, and you say perpetually, Chrish 
tianity is a life. You denounce systems — ^you 
decry the letter, as you are pleased to call it, of 
Scripture — ^you abjure the creed of Christen- 
dom — ^you protest against the introduction of 
the intellect into the domain of religion, which, 
you say, is not an aflfair of the understanding, 
but — of what? You can hardly tell. Either 
you know not well yourself, or you do not wish 
to be urged to explicitness on such a topic. Be 
that as it may, you are a determined opponent 
of intellectualism. Christianity, you insist, is a 
life — a matter of feeling — ^an intuition; it lies 
too deep to be fathomed — ^it defies expression — 
it shuns observation — it is something too fine, 
too ethereal, to be laid hold of, and manipulated 
by the rude hand of the theologian ; its forms 
may vary, but there it is, the same divine, un- 
changing, immutable thing in all good men, in 
all ages. Christianity, in short, is not a creed, 
but a life. 

There is an air of wisdom and of spiritualism 
^* 
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18 OHBISTIANITT A LIFX. 

in all this, that is very apt to impose upon shal- 
low and undisciplined minds — ^minds not inured 
to much close and exact thinking. And, in 
point of fact, multitudes are led away by it, and 
are fast giving up all that is of a definite and 
substantive character in religion. 

Now, waiving for the present many objections 
that might be urged against this new assault 
upon our doctrinal Christianity, we shall confine 
ourselves to this one objection, which is &tal to 
the whole theory. Christianity is a life. Be it 
so ; but our difficulty is how, upon your princi- 
ples, this life is originated. Let us see. Either 
the life produces the Christianity, or the Chris- 
tianity the hfe. If the former is the true state 
of the case, then we see not of what use Chris- 
tianity is at all, since it is an effect and express- 
ion of life rather than its cause. If the latter is 
the true state of the case, then where is Chris- 
tianity to be foimd anterior to its producing 
life? and by what channel does it reach the soul 
and quicken it? 

Where is Chnstianily to he found anterior to Ha 
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fToducing life in the soulf Now, we demand a 
distinct answer to this question. It is a point 
that must be settled beyond the possibility of 
doubt. There must be no uncertain soimd 
given forth in reference to it». It will not do to 
refer us to something called a stream of life, 
flowing down, through all ages, from the Au- 
thor of Christianity himself, enkindled in some 
mysterious way in the souls of those who con- 
Tersed with him, and saw his glory. It will not 
do to refer us to Something termed the universal 
Christian consciousness. This is only removing 
the difficulty a step further back. The question 
still presses upon us, What is the origin and 
nature of this life — ^this consciousness which has 
all along existed in the church? We cannot 
prove a thing by itself. We are thus as much 
at sea as ever. Where is Christianity to be 
found? What is it? Where is that fountain 
whence life in all ages — so &r as it is true, gen- 
uine Hfe, and not one or' other of its many spe- 
cious counterfeits — ^has issued? Where is that 
test by which this ever-varying and oft-times 
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contradictory consciousness of those professing 
to be Christ's disciples may be tried ? Is there 
such a fountain? Is there such a test? In the 
very nature of things there must be. This 
fountain, this test is the Bible. Here, and here 
only, is Christianity, in its true character and 
claims, clearly and authoritatively revealed. 
The Bible is the safe and sure deposit of the 
sacred treasure of Christianity throughout all 
ages. Opinions vary, systems change, churches 
rise and decay — ^the Bible alone is infallible and 
imftiutable. It holds the same language from 
age to age. In proportion as it is lost sight of, 
the life of the church declines; and every re- 
vival it experiences arises out of a return to this 
only rule and measure, origin and food of the 
spiritual life. Such, then, is the place that be- 
longs to the truthj to doctrinal truth in this mat- 
ter. We must not think or speak lightly of 
this. It is the glass in which we discern the 
image of our absent Lord. It is the revelation 
of his character and mission. It is the medium 
of our converse with him. It is the first, 
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though not the ultimate' ground of our fsith. 
It is the light that guides us to him, in whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead — ^in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge — ^in whom we have eternal life. We 
must stand up for the truth — ^for God's truth — 
for it is a priceless treasure. We must be 
valiant for the truth upon the earth. This is a 
point on which we cannot afford to be neutral, 
and in which no compromise is lawful. We 
must take care, indeed, that it is the simple, un- 
adulterated truth of Scripture we exalt to this 
supremacy over the human mind But we must 
equally beware of that latitudinarianism which 
would lead us to ask the sceptical question of 
Pilate, What is truth? 

This is the first point. Then the second is, 
By what channel does the inUh reach the soul, and 
quicken it? Now, this is the place that belongs 
to the intellect — ^the intellect spiritually enlight- 
ened, no doubt, but still the intellect. The 
truth must be known, must be intelligently em- 
braced, ere it can impress its likeness on the 
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mind. " Ye shall know the truth," says Christ, 
"and the truth shall make you free." There 
are many other passages in which the intel- 
lectual element is distinctly recognized. You 
cannot, therefore, banish the intellect from 
the sphere of religion (any more than any 
other portion of your complex nature) without 
great injury. And whence this anxiety in cer- 
tain quarters to effect a separation between re- 
ligion and the intellect? The reason is plain. 
They are afraid of the intellect. They know 
that their religion is of so groundless, flimsy, 
unsubstantial a character, that it will not bear 
to be viewed in the light of the understanding. 
It is an unworthy stratagem to get rid of Scrip- 
ture truth altogether, and sweep away one after 
another all the peculiar and fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel. It is life eternal, says our 
text, jaot to feel merely, or believe merely, but 
to KNOW. This, in feet, is the basis of the 
whole; for we must know ere we can either be- 
lieve or feel. A religion devoid of intellectual- 
ism is wanting in depth and permanence. It is 
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a flickering light that often leads astray ; and in 
an age such as this, when error in every form is 
abroad, and truth in every form is questioned, it 
seems especially necessary that we should aim 
at being intelligent Christians; that we should 
know what we believe, and why we believe it; 
that we should be able to give a " reason for the 
hope that is in us ;" that, in short, all the pow- 
ers of our minds being put forth upon the truth, 
we should take so firm and comprehensive a 
grasp of it, that nothing can move us away from 
the faith. We confess ourselves to be exceed- 
ingly jealous for the maintenance in our Chris- 
tianity of the intellectual element, in its right 
sense, and in due proportion. For this it is, 
after all, that will invest our religion with such 
dignity and grandeur, as that it shall command 
the veneration of the world, who are but too 
ready to despise religious people for their want 
of intellectuality; and that will impart to our 
religion such strength and substance, as that it 
shall withstand the rude shocks to which it must 
be exposed in a world like this. 
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Thirdly, The personal element — "Tbee." 
Christianity is a life. ^ Let us keep hold of this 
truth. It is the leading, central idea. Life 
Eternal; this is the grand thought of the 
passage. Life I what is it? We must look 
more closely into this subject ; we must en- 
deavor to fathom this thing called life. Life ! it 
is a very marvellous attribute this of life ; it is 
the great mystery of the universe, the mystery 
of mysteries. Life, in any form and degree, is 
so ; how much more life in its highest manifest- 
ations I It is the life of the soul of which we 
here treat; and what can the true and proper 
life of the soul be — of such a soul as man's — ^a 
soul formed originally after the divine image — 
a soul of vast capacities and endless duration ? 
I answer, it is God alone — ^the only living and 
true God — God himself, communicating to me, 
as can be communicated to a finite being, his 
own blessed and immortal life. I must be 
brgught, some how or other, into union and 
communion with him, the fountain of life. I 
must be restored to his image, and favor, and 
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fellowship. I must be " renewed in knowledge, 
after the image of him that created me." No 
truth, simply as truth — ^no system, simply as 
a system — ^no ordinance, 'simply as an ordi- 
nance, can be the life of my soul in the high- 
est sense. All these, of themselves, leave the 
soul empty, barren, lifeless as before. These 
may be inferior channels of life, but they are 
not themselves the life. It is not in them ; and 
what they have not, they cannot communicate. 
I must look for life where life resides in all its 
Mness. The soul's death is separation from 
God ; the soul's life is restoration to God. In 
him, both in a natural and spiritual sense, " we 
Hve, and move, and have our being." The 
realization of this great truth is the first awaken- 
ing of life in the soul ; and as life increases, the 
soul is cleaving faster and faster to the living 
and life-giving Jehovah, the I AM that I AM7— a 
name, this, expressive of this great truth, that 
he only has life in and of himself. The scheme . 
of redemption is based on this. " As the Father 
hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son 
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to have life in himself" The whole power of 
Christianity to vitalize the soul lies in the exist- 
ence of the personal element — ^in the actual 
presence and power of a personal God, and a 
personal Saviour, put forth upon the individual 
soul. And forasmuch as knowledge, like &ith, 
is the bond of union and communion between 
the soul and God, on the part ofwmiy we see at 
once the nature of the connection between 
eternal life and the knowledge of him. It is 
not so much that the life flows from the knowl- 
edge as a distinct thing. The life and the 
knowledge, as matters of experience, are all one. 
The rise of life in the soul is identified with the 
rise of knowledge ; and ever after, the progress 
of the one is proportionally as the progress of 
the other. It is the same thing viewed from dif- 
ferent sides. Prom the side of God it is life, 
because life is his gift. From the side of man it - 
is knowledge, because this is his act or exercise 
of mind. The whole power of Christianity, we 
repeat, to vitalize the soul, lies in the existence 
of the personal element For look again at the 
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text: — "This is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee ;" not the truth merely, not the gos- 
pel, but Thee. And this throws light upon the 
nature of the knowledge here spoken of— the 
nature of that intellectual element which we 
have shown to be an essential ingredient in per- 
sonal Christianity. You will observe that eter- 
nal life is connected with the knowledge, the 
simple knowledge, of God and Christ. Now, 
are we not at first rather stumbled at this ? • We 
say, how can this be ? Do we not find persons 
possessed of the knowledge of Christianity, who 
have no spiritual life in their souls ? And how 
do we meet this apparent contradiction between 
Scripture and actual experience ? We say, their 
knowledge cannot be of the right kind ; it is 
not saving knowledge, it is not spiritual knowl- 
edge, and so on. And therefore, with the view 
of correcting the text of Scripture, and prevent- 
ing the abuse of it, we read it thus : — ^This is 
hfe eternal, that they might savingly, spiritually 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. But there are no such 
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woi:ds as samngly and spiritually in the original, 
and surely if they had been necessary they 
would have been introduced. Our Saviour's 
words are simply, that they might hnow. Would 
it not be better, therefore, instead of almost al- 
ways directing people's minds to the act itself 
of knowing, to direct them more fiequently 
rather to the object — ^the Person to be known ? 
This would determine the nature of the knowl- 
edge required, as weU as call it into exercise. 
Scripture does not define, at least in any formal 
way^ either faith or knowledge ; and the expla- 
nation is this — ^it sets before us the proper ob- 
jects of faith and knowledge, and trusts to their 
making,, when realized, the right impression 
upon the mind. It does not tell you how to be- 
lieve, or how to know. How could it? It 
could use no definition that would not leave 
the matter as great a mystery as before. Be- 
sides, this would have been drawing away our 
regards fi:om the truth itself to the operations 
of our own minds. What, then, is the explana- 
tion of our now-a-days deeming it necessary to 
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guard those simple words, faith and knowledge, 
from abuse, by qualifying thein, and making ad- 
ditions to them ? It is this : We have too much 
lost sight of their proper objects. We have 
overlooked too much the personal element. We 
have dealt too exclusively with abstract doc- 
trines, which in their own nature cannot give 
birth to anything but purely abstract and dialect- 
ical states of mind; and so we need to draw 
distinctions, and to speak of saving and specu- 
lative feith, saving and speculative knowledge — 
distinctions which are quite imintelligible to 
those for whom they are designed, just because- 
the spiritual character of those acts presupposes 
the spiritual character of their objects. It is life 
eternal to know Thee. Ah I there lies the 
secret of that knowledge which is eternal life. 
I must either know Hitn, or not know Him. 
There is no middle state of mind. If I have 
not the knowledge which is eternal life, it is not 
the true God and the true Christ that I have 
been contemplating, but a figment of my own 

imagination — an unsubstantial conception of my 
3* 
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own mind. True, the knowledge of a divine 
and spiritual beiug must needs be a spiritual 
knowledge, the result of a spiritual influence 
upon the mind. But here, as in every other de- 
partment, the nature of the knowledge depends 
primarily on the nature of the thing known; 
and we do think that by &r the most eflfectual 
way of dealing with the unrenewed is, instead of 
telling them that they do not know aright and 
believe aright, to assure them that they do not 
believe and know the God and the Saviour of 
the Bible at all. 

Fourthly, The theistic or God element. — "The 
only true God." Christianity is a life. It is 
a beautiful view this, and correct as it is beauti- 
ftd. It is truly a most profound view, going 
right to the heart of it, and bringing to light its 
hidden nature. It is a most comprehensive 
view, taking in with one sweep its highest and 
most far-reaching results. Christianity is a life 
— ^the very life of God in the soul of man; 
bringing God and man together again in sym- 
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pathy and fellowship, unitmg them again in 
righteousness and true holiness, which is the life 
that God leads— the very breath of the Divine 
existence. Christianity is not so much an end 
itself as a means to an end, and this is the end — 
the re-enthroning of God in the heart of man, so 
that it shall not be so much I that live, but God 
that lives in me — every pulse of my new life 
throbbing in unison with God's — ^my heart beat- 
ing responsive to his heart — my imderstanding 
the faint reflection of his understanding — ^my 
will the echo of his wiU ; this is a grand and ele- 
vating view of Christianity, and we cannot help 
thinking, that if there is too little of Christ in the 
Christianity of some, there is too liUle of God in the 
Christianity of others. True; Christ is God. But 
we speak now of the Godhead generally, with a 
more special reference to the Godhead of the 
Father. Have you never marked how much 
Christ speaks of his Father ? He is the Father's 
servant ; he sought not his own glory, but the 
glory of the Father ; he came not to do his own 
will, but the will of the Father. His mission 
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was to bring men back to God, in subjection to 
his authority, in resemblance to his image, in the 
enjoyment of his favor now, and of his presence 
hereafter. His object was not to come between 
us and God — ^to hide him fix)m our view as a 
veil, or defend us from him as a shield. He is 
the Mediator between God and man ; he heals 
the breach : he brings the parties again into an 
amicable relation. We are accustomed to say 
that the person of Christ is the ultimate and ter- 
minating object of faith ; and this is true so far. 
He is so as in contrast with other Saviours, or 
with the truth, which does nothing more, and 
can do nothing more, than exhibit him. But 
not as in contrast with the other Persons; for 
the ultimate and terminating object of faith, as 
well as of all other religious homage, is the Di- 
vine Nature — ^the whole Godhead, especially the 
First Person, as in a sense representing the 
others. Mark this passage, in 1 Pet. i. 21, 
" Who by him do believe in God, that raised 
him up from the dead, and gave him glory ; that 
your faith and hope might be in God," — By him, 
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that is, by Christ through a medium— ^n Ood 
ultimately, as a final end. Now, is not all this 
a good deal lost sight of in our popular Chris- 
tianity ? Is there not a tendency to leave God 
out of it? is there not an extreme type of evan- 
gelism, which regards Christianity as a scheme 
for eflfecting men's salvation merely? Salva- 
tion I this is the one idea of this Christianity. 
But salvation — as commonly imderstood, at least 
— expresses only the negative side of Chris- 
tianity, which is far more than deliverance from 
certain dreaded evils. The positive side of 
Christianity is, that it is a life, — ^that it exhibits 
the glory of the Divine character, and vindicates 
the honor of the Divine government, — ^that it 
writes anew the law of God in the heart of man, 
— ^that it makes the rebel a willing subject of 
the " King eternal, immortal, and invisible," — 
that, in short, it makes God all in all. But the 
exaggerated form of evangelism to which we 
refer, makes little or nothing of the theistic ele- 
ment: man's salvation is everything; God's 
supremacy, nothing. It is a purely selfish Chris- 
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tianity this. It dishonors Christ. Under the 
idea of exalting him, by making him the Alpha 
and Omega — ^the first, niiddle, and end — ^it really 
dishonors him, by counteracting the grand end 
of his mission. It dishonors God, for it dis- 
places him from his own position as the supreme 
object of worship and the moral governor of the 
universe. And such a Christianity, being de- 
prived of the theistic element, is deprived of its 
ethical character. Such themes as the divine 
being and perfections, the moral law, the judg- 
ment to come, divine providence, the claims of 
humanity, and many other kindred topics, aU 
bearing upon the character of God, form a part of 
Christianityj as well as those points which bear 
directly upon the individual's own safety and 
peace. A Christianity without Christ, without 
his grace and righteousness, is not the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament: as little is a 
Christianity without God, without his law, and 
his supremacy. You love to hear of Christ and 
his free salvation; this ia the Gospel, you 
say. But you do not love to hear much of 
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God, of his sovereign authority, of his infinite 
majesty, and other attributes? This ^you stig- 
matize as legalism — ^as mere natural religion, 
forsooth! You love to hear of Jesus Christ, but 
not of the true God that sent him — of the sent, 
but not of the sender — of the ambassador, but 
not of the king — of the gift, but not of the giver. 
Surely there is something very far wrong here, 
grievously wrong, dangerously wrong. It is 
making Christ the minister of sin ; it is virtual 
Antinomianism Let us be assured that a Chris- 
tianily which thus makes light of God is as un- 
scriptural as that which makes light of Christ. 

Fifthly, The evangelic or Christ element — " Je- 
BUS Christ whom thou hast sent." Christianity 
ia a life. It is a charming idea, and we delight 
to recur to it. Nor do we know a better anti- 
dote to the dead formalism that usurps the 
sacred name of Christianity than this. It is a 
life — ^but it is a restored life; and this brings 
before us a peculiarity, a difficulty, which has 
not before this crossed our path. That God 
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could, by a mere act ofpotver, restore life to a 
soul spiritually dead — as he did at first impart 
life to man— cannot be doubted. But could he 
do so in consistency with his other perfections? 
The communication of life is one thing, the 
restoration of forfeited life another. There were 
hinderances in the way of the second — ^there 
were none in the way of the first The theistio 
element cannot meet this problem and solve it 
The evangelic element alone can do this — Jesus 
Christ whom thou has sent. This meets the diffi- 
culty. Eternal life is obtained, and flows to us 
through a new channel. " This is the record, 
that God hath given to ub eternal life ; and 
this life is in his Son." — (1 John, v. 11.) 
This life is in his Son. The record tells 
me there is life to be had; it tells me, too, 
where it is; it points me' to Christ; it says 
to me, "Behold the only source and foun- 
tain of life for sinners 1" The record tells 
me this; and then it leaves me. And what 
next? I must now deal personally with this 
living and life-giving Saviour. " We know that 
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the Son of God is come, and hath giyen us an 
nnderstanding, that we may know him that is 
true; and we are in him that is true, even in his 
Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and 
eternal life."— (1 Jo^n, v. 20.) Mark here the 
various steps in this quickening of the soul. 
The Son of God has come ; this is the founda- 
tion of the whole. He has come, and has mer- 
ited eternal life for all that "the Father hath 
given him." Next, he gives the understanding 
by which I can know him. Then, as the result 
of that knowledge, I am united to him, and be- 
come part of his mystical body, and live in him. 
" The life that I now live in the flesh, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God." 

It is, beyond doubt, this element — the Christ 
element — ^that constitutes the one grand pecu- 
liarity of Christianity — ^from which, indeed, it 
takes its very name. Leave out this, and you 
rob it of all power and vitality: it becomes 
weak as any other system. It is shorn of its 
strength. To this element evangelism gives fuU 
prominence — ^not keeping it in the background — 
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not bringing it forward stealthily and tim- 
idly, but boldly and broadly. Here lies tbe 
migbty power of evangelism for awakening and 
maintaining spiritual life in all periods of the 
church. It honors Christ by setting him forth 
in the very forefront of its teachings; and he 
bears testimony to it, by accompanying it with 
the demonstration of his own Spirit Here, too, 
lies the hold which evangelism has of the affec- 
tions and the support of all real Christians, of 
whatever name. It is the common bond of un- 
ion — ^the common centre of attraction — ^the com- 
mon nourishment of iheir souls. And why? 
Because its one grand, inspiring theme is Christ 
He is all in all. His deity — ^his atonement — ^his 
grace — his glory; — ^this is the pervading spirit 
of it Christ I Ah I there is a power in that 
name to touch all hearts ; to warm, and delight, 
and revive the souls of all who have been 
" bom from above." It is this element that im- 
parts life to the ministrations of the pulpit — ^life 
to the services of the sanctuary — ^life to those 
schemes of Christian enterprise and philanthro- 
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py ty which our age is distinguished — ^life, in 
short, to the individual soul, and to the church 
at large. 

An exposition of the whole doctrine of eter- 
nal life has not been attempted here. Only 
those aspects of it have been set forth which 
seem to arise most naturally out of the passage, 
and are calculated to meet certain errors. This 
has imparted to the subject somewhat of a psy- 
chological character. It will easily be seen, 
however, that the strictly objective elements 
which belong to it are not only not denied, but 
are taken for granted as underlying the whole 
structure. There is one topic, however, on 
which more might have been said — ^the duration, 
namely, of the life of which Christianity is the 
channel. As to the real meaning of the word 
"eternal," no doubt can possibly exist in any 
simple mind. All that has lately been written 
upon it, with the view of qualifying it and ex- 
plaining it away, is pure trifling. That the life 
is eternal, in the ordinary sense of the term, is 
plain enough ; but the reason of its being eter- 
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nal is a deep and momentous question. Why is 
this life eternal ? Not because it is life. There 
is. nothing in life of any kind, simply as life, to 
insure its perpetuity. Nor is there anything in 
knowledge, simply as knowledge, to constitute 
this life demal. So long, indeed, as the knowl- 
edge exists, Acre is of course life, but this is 
nothing better than a mere truism. It is here 
tliat a purely subjective or psychological theory 
of life fidls: it makes no provision for Ihe amtinu- 
ance of this life beyond the preserU moment. Eter- 
nity must therefore be something superadded to 
life of m/ere goodness. " Eternal life," says Scrip- 
ture, "is the gift of God;" and, in the verse im- 
mediately preceding the text, we reacf, "Thou 
hast given him power over all flesh, that he 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him," That eternal life which was set be- 
fore Adam as a reward, is set before us as a gift. 
It becomes a real, present, personal possession. 
The believer can now say — ^Eternal life is mine ; 
that is, the life I now have shall never fail me ; 
it is secured by my union with Christy and as 
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the reward of His obediencse. This element of 
eternity is a most precious attribute.attached to 
the spiritual life, and is felt to be so by the 
Christian. He feels that he has even now en- 
tered on the possession of an inheritance lasting 
as the Divine existence. 

And now, in conclusion, let me ask, Is not 
Christianity a truly grand system ? Let us try 
to entertain right views of it. Let us enlarge 
our minds to grasp it, and take it aU in. Let us 
study breadth. Let us beware of investing a 
theme like this with the narrowness of our own 
hearts, and the littleness of our own concep- 
tions. Christianity has nothing to fear if we 
will only do it justice — ^if we will only exhibit 
it in its true character — ^if we will only give it 
free scope and development. It is a grievous 
thing that this heaven-bom religion should suf- 
fer in passing through our hands by being com- 
pelled to assume some dwarfish shape, in which 
its divine origin can scarcely be discerned. The 
age demands another Christianity than this. 
4* 
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It is an earnest age, and demands an earnest 
Christianitj — even a Chnstianitj that has life 
and power in it — a vital, dynamical Christianity, 
that will take its place among the various forces 
that are at play in society, and will influence 
and subordinate them aU. The age is an intel- 
lectual one, and demands a Christianity that 
will furnish food for the mind, and will not only 
not be beneath, but on a level with, and even 
above the current literature and science of the 
day — ^a Christianity that will satisfy the intellect 
with its truths, and touch the heart with its 
love, and sway the will with its persuasiveness, 
and gratify the taste with its beauties, and fill 
the imagination with its sublimities — ^a Chris- 
tianity that will enlist the whole nature of man 
on its side, and command its willing and devoted 
homage — ^a Christianity so broad and catholic, 
and yet so pure and scriptural, as will unite the 
scattered members of Christ's mystical body — ^a 
Christianity that, investing men's minds and 
hearts with its own greatness, will raise them 
above paltry ends and aims, and paltry disputes 
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and difitinctions — a Chiistiamty which, drawn 
£resh from the fountain-head^ the springs of life 
thai never die, shall appear in all the vigor of 
immortal youth, with imabated strength, imdim* 
med eye, and imwrinlded brow-^a Christianity 
which, bearing the fiill impress of its Author's 
image, shall carry its own credentials along with 
it — a Christianity which, armed with weapons 
of ethereal temper, clothed with the panoply 
of heaven, charged with all the elements of 
truth and righteousness, of beauty and gran- 
deur, of love and power, full of God and full 
of Christ, shall be adored by all who love it^ 
and be dreaded by those who love it not. 

And we need no new or improved Chris- 
tianity. It is all here — ^in the Bible — ^thia 
blessed book — ^God's own Word — ^the light of 
the world — ^the Church's pillar of fire — the 
healer of the nations — ^the voice of the Eternal 
— ^the purchase of Christ's blood — ^the sword of 
the Spirit — ^the instrument of regeneration — ^the 
food of the renewed soul — ^the "more sure word 
of prophecy, whereunto we do well to take 
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heed, until the day dawn, and the day-star 
arise,"— riintil He come who is the eternal, in- 
carnate, consubstantial Word of God; and tl^en 
ferewell, blessed book! we need thy light no more. 
Meanwhile, let it circulate on the wings of 
<bvery wind that blows! Spread, spread it, 
over the wide earth! Sow, with no stinted 
hand, this precious seed! "Broadcast it o'er 
the land I" Let it find its way into every peas- 
ant's hut and every royal palace, into every hall 
of science and every court of legislation ! Let 
this lower sun, emblem of the Sun of righteous- 
ness, rise on every nation- with healing under its 
wings! Let China's teeming millions read its 
sacred page! Let India's dark idolaters learn 
firom it the knowledge of the true God; and the 
deluded followers of the Antichrist of the 
East find that there is another Prophet sent 
from heaven than their own ! Let it find access 
into the darkest seats of the Papacy, and over- 
throw the Antichrist of the West ! Angel of 
Mercy ! swift be thy flight over earth and sea — 
irresistible thy progress—^universal thy triumph ! 
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CHRISTIANITY A WOBK. 

**! HAVE GLOROTSD THEB OS THE EARTH: I HATE FIMISUED THE 
WOBK WmOH THOU GAYEST ICE TO D0/*-^0^ XYli 4 

(Bead in oonnectioii John, iy. 34; y. It; ix. 4.) 

pHBISTIANITY is a lifel this was our first 
theme. Christianity is a work I this is our 
second theme. It follows naturally and neces- 
sarily jfrom the former; for if Christianity be a 
Tital system, it must also be a dynamical sys- 
tem ; if it be a life, it must also be a work — ^a 
force — ^an energy. Life is something essentially 
active; at any rate, its tendencies are ever 
towards activity. If life and its exercises can 
be at all distinguished, it is only as &r as the 
first presupposes a principle of action, and the 
latter imply a sphere of action. Given the life, 
or principle of action, to find a sphere for that 
principle, and to stir it up, and direct and con- 
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trol it — ^this is the great problem of practical 
ethics. There are two great problems, in fact, 
in morals, and the gospel solves both. There is, 
first, the problem of life itself— how it shall be 
awakened and maintained in the soul. We 
have already called attention to the solution of 
this problem. Then there is the problem of life 
in action — ^how it shall be drawn forth, and 
made to pass from principle to practice, and 
thus turned to the best account both for its own 
* sake and that of Him who has imparted it : for 
its own sake^ for life thrives best — ^it is then in 
its most normal, healthy condition — ^when it is 
acting according to its own impulsive, energetic 
nature; and^ the sake of Him who has imparted 
it, for it is thus He is glorified, by its furthering 
the ends, the high ends for which it was con- 
ferred. It is to the solution of this problem 
that we now propose to address ourselves. And 
first of all, with the view of proving how thor 
oughly Christianity is a work, we would refer 
to the eochihition of it in the life of its great author 
— Christ himsdf 
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Now it is very interesting to notice here (as 
throwing light upon this point) the connection 
between the passage before ns and the previous 
verse. It is declared to be life eternal to know 
Jesus Christ — ^that is, through the knowledge 
of him we become partakers of his life. And 
what was this life of his? Was it that of the 
mystic — b, dreamy, contemplative, apathetic life? 
Was it an inner life merely — ^a life spent in 
seclusion, in isolation, .in self-tormenting, self- 
scrutinizing exercises? Or was it a life of lux- 
ury and inglorious ease? Mark what follows,' 
and mark it well, for it is very remarkable ; " I 
have glorified thee on the earth, I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do." Ah I 
this was the life of Jesus Christ, whom the true 
God sent into this world of ours. It was an 
active, devoted, self sacrificing life he led. See 
how closely the vital and the dynamical, — ^the 
life and the work were united in him; — ^they 
were all one. To know Christ aright, is to 
know him in this character, as the glorifier of 
God — the Father's servant and workman. And 
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tlie life that comes througli such a knowledge 
must needs be a life like his ; a life which con- 
secrates all its energies and all its opportxmities 
to the divine glory ; a busy, working life, at the 
close of which his language, too, may be taken 
up, though in an immeasurably inferior degree 
— "I have glorified thee on the earth; I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do." 
These are indeed remarkable words. There is 
a depth and fulness of meaning in them which 
reveals itself only after a very close examination 
of them. Every clause, almost every word is 
emphatic. I have glorified ^ee. What is chiefly 
noticeable here, at least In connection with the 
topic in hand, is the grand aim and end op 
the Saviour's work — ^the glory of his heavenly 
Father. It was not his own glory, for that 
would have been selfishness ; nor was it merely 
the good of others, for that would have been 
nothing better or higher than philanthropy ; but 
it was the divine glory! The object of his 
mission into the world was to vindicate and 
Illustrate the glory of the divine character and 
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gotemment which had been dishonored by 
man. This he did by his ovm volnntsfry sub- 
jection to the Father — ^bj his obedience, as we 
say, and his death. He glorified his justice^ for 
its claims were fully met by iiim and satisfied. 
He glorified his tmth^ for its threatenings were 
realized in him to the letter* He glorified his 
mercyj for it found firee scope through his inters 
position, and could now reach the guiltiest of 
the guilty. He glorified, in a word, his wholb 
OHAHAOTER. All the value of Christ's work, 
whether viewed as an atonement, or as an ex- 
ample, lay here — ^in its being done with a view 
to the divine glory. We do not see into the 
depths of this "mystery of godliness, God man- 
ifest in the flesh," if we overlook this. We 
shall not be able to sympathize with the mission 
of the Son of Go^ into our world unless we lay 
hold on this great fundamental principle, that 
the divine glory underlies, originates, pervades, 
and terminates the whole of the divine pro- 
cedure, and that the rule, "Whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God," is the grand law 
5 
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of the moral imiveise, the violation of wHoh. 
spreads ruin and disorder wherever that viola- 
tion has occurred. It was to iQustrate and en- 
force this principle — it was to write anew this 
law in hearts from Which it had been erased — ^it 
was to destroy the pride and selfishness of man 
— ^it was to re-enthrone God in the soul, and 
make his gloiy the supreme and ruling motive 
in every breast — ^it was for this purpose Jesus 
lived and died. This is redemption — this is 
salvation in the full sense of these glorious 
words. And it is a great achievement wherever 
it has been accomplished; it is a mighty and 
most blessed change in him who is the subject 
of it To do all — ^to do anything to the glory 
of God I Ah! that is what Mien humanity 
cannot rise to ; it cannot even credit the possi- 
bility of it. It is easy to work — to labor much 
and sacrifice much for inferior ends; but to 
wbrk for God — ^to lose sight of self— to be swal- 
lowed up in the divine glory! this is another 
matter altogether. And here lies the value of 
the life of Christ — ^that it shows that this can be 
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done, and has been done, and in our nature too ; 
and that it shows, also, hmo it can be done, not 
in our own strength, but by vital union with 
Him in whom spiritual life resides in all its 
folness. It is a grand thing thus to work for 
God — ^thus to live for the divine glory ! Oh I 
believe it, we shall never be happy till this^ is 
the aim and end of all we do : "I have glorified 
•thee"— 

On the earih^ he adds. What is noticeable 
here is the sphbbe of the Saviour's work — ^this 
world This is not an incidental or meaningless 
expression. There is a deep truth contained in 
it It was on this earth the divine glory was set 
at nought, and trampled under foot ; it was on 
this earth tfie divine glory received its' brightest 
manifestation and its highest vindication. Who 
does not see a marvellous wisdom in this ? The 
enemy is met and vanquished in his own chosen 
field. The great Captain of our salvation de- 
scends fi-om his own bright abode into the arena 
of this lower world, and there, or rather here, in 
the view of tS^od, and angels, and devils, and 
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men, " He kys his glory by," he " takes upon 
him the fonn of a servant, and becomes obedient 
imto death, even the death of the cross," that the 
dishonor done to his Father might be wiped 
away. And' now he can say, I have glorified 
Thee (m the earthy this rebellious, apostate prov- 
ince of thy vast empire ; let me back again to 
the glory I had with thee before I left thy 
bosom. Who does not see, we repeat, a marvel- 
lous wisdom in the choice of this earth as the 
sphere of the Saviour's God-glorifying work? 
You can at least imagine other spheres, but not 
one so suitable as this. And the same wisdom 
is manifest in continuing this earth as the sphere 
of labor for his disciples. Why are they not 
removed, immediately after conversion, to a 
brighter and better world on which their hearts 
are placed, but because here, on the earth, they 
have opportunities for glorifying their heavenly 
Father, such as even heaven itself could not af- 
ford? No sphere like this world — this dark, dis- 
ordered, wretched world — ^for witnessmg, at any 
hazard, for God's supremacy ; for glorifying him 
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by doing and suffering ; for wiping away tears 
and healing broken hearts; for alleviating the 
afflictions of sorrowing humanity; for saving 
souls from destruction, and winning them over 
to the service of Jehovah. Yes ; it is a noble 
field of usefulness we are permitted to occupy ; 
and though there are times when we grow 
weary of it, and would fein be away from it al- 
together, yet, in our calmer moments, we feel 
that this is wrong, and that in reality we are 
losing sight of the grand end of our being, and 
are preferring our own ease to the glory of God. 
Each one has his own special sphere in this 
world — his own divinely-allotted sphere, within 
which it is his duty to work, and to glorify Gtod 
by this his work. Whatever that special sphere 
be, let us occupy it well. Let us not shrink 
from its difficulties and duties. Let us come 
forth boldly on the side of God, and confront 
the enemies of the gospel, and stem the torrent 
of iniquity, and uphold the cause of righteous- 
ness, and be "valiant for the truth upon the 
earth." Look abroad upon the face of the world ; 
6* 
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how it still " lieth in the wicked one !" how the 
earth still groans under an eyer-accnmulating 
load of sin and misery I And yet this world is 
not the Devil's, but God's. " The earth is the 
Eiord's," and he will yet make good his claim 
to it. From the moment the Saviour could say, 
I have glorified thee upon the earth, the knell 
of the reign of the usurping prince of this world 
was rung. Let us not^ therefore, abandon this 
earth as utterly accursed and cast off by God. 
Let us not give over the world as lost. It is a 
blood-bought world, and he who ransomed it at 
so dear a price will one day wear it as the most 
radiant gem in his many-jeweUed diadem. The 
earth that was bedewed with the Saviour's tears 
and sweat, — ^the earth that was trodden by his 
hallowed feet, — ^the earth that drank his life- 
blood, shall yet throw off the curse that has so 
long bhghted it, and shine forth with the divine 
glory. Ah I there is a prophetic import wrapped 
up in that expression, on the earth. It is instinct 
with a bright and glorious future ; it is pregnant 
with hope and joy for our world ; it is antici- 
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patory of the deliverance of nature from the 
bondage of corruption under which it has 
groaned and travailed in pain until now. "I 
have glorified thee on the earth 1" — 

/ have finished the worh^ continues he. What 
is noticeable here is the perfection of the Sav- 
iour's work. Mark this word " finished ;" it in- 
timates not merely that the work was done, but 
that it was weU done, that it was in every respect 
a perfect work ; perfect in respect of the nature 
of it, as something altogether peculiar in itself, 
and to be distinguished from every other work 
as to the ends it would accomplish ; perfect in 
respect of the spirit of it, as aiming at the glory 
of God ; and perfect in respect of the amount 
of it, as coming fiilly up to what was prescribed. 
It was such a work, so finished, so perfect, that 
he could challenge the divine approbation upon 
it, and claim the stipulated reward. And it was 
such a work that the Father did declare his ac- 
ceptance of it, and did crown it with the prom- 
ised recompense. And notice — ^for this is a very 
interesting feature of this work — within how com- 
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paxatively brief a period it was accomplished — 
within how comparatively humble a sphere of life ; 
and with how comparatively little obtrusiveness 
and outward show. Why was a work like his, so 
vast in itself and so momentous in its conse- 
quences, at once so speedily and so perfectly per- 
formed ? It was because he entered into it with 
his whole heart ; because he thi^w himself soul, 
and body into it ; because he embirked all his 
energies in it; because there was no other 
work to divide his affection and weaken his in- 
terest. " My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me." He did not perform his signed 
work in a cold, heartless, perfunctory manner. 
His work was his delight, his refreshment, his 
food, his very life. This is the explanation of 
his finishing his work so thoroughly and so 
promptly, and it lets us into the secret of doing 
much for God. Why is so little work done by 
us. and that little so ill done, so imperfect in 
every respect ? We complain of want of time 
want of opportunity, want of strength. It is an 
utter delusion, and our own hearts condemn ns 
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It is zeal that is laoking, zeal for the gloij of 
God, the honor of Christy the salvation of souls. 
We shall never be able to do great things for 
God, unless we embark in his service with an 
ardor that the world will stigmatize as enthu- 
siasm or something worse. It is truly amazing 
what one will do, how much work he will ac- 
complish, and that, too, within the compass of a 
brief earthly existence, who is inspired with the 
zeal of the Lord's servant, and spends and is 
spent in his service. And have we not here the 
explanation of what has been regarded as one 
of the deepest and darkest mysteries of Provi- 
dence, and has been bewailed as one of the 
heaviest calamities that can be&ll the church and 
the world, the early — ^too early, we call it — re- 
moval of zealous laborers from the sphere of 
their earthly labors. They were more devoted 
and diligent than others, their work was there- 
fore all the sooner done, and they were the 
earlier called to their reward. Their work was 
finished; if it had not been finished, they would^ 
not have been removed. Their work was fin- 
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Tslied, and they had no more to do. Their work 
was finished, for they were no idlers ; their work 
was no child's play; they worked hard, they 
did not spare themselves, and they got through 
it all the sooner, and aU the better. Their work 
was finished, and a goodly structure it was when 
the top stone was laid upon it, — b, noble spec- 
imen of their industry and perseverance, — an 
enduring monument in which their memory is 
preserved and kept sweet, when the hands that 
raised it are mouldering in the dust! Those 
who gaze upon it are struck with wonder and 
admiration. So nauch work accomplished within 
a few short years by one man! What might 
not be done by all of us were we as single- 
minded, as large-hearted, as high-souled, as self- 
denying, as indefatigable as he! We are re- 
minded of our own work which is accumulating 
upon our hands, of our opportunities of useful- 
ness which are irrecoverably gone, of our time, 
and strength, and talents, which have been 
wasted ia trifles, or have been allowed to lie by 
imemployed and to gather rust. It grieves and 
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humbles us beyond measure to think how de- 
ceitfully, how wretchedly we have done the 
Lord's work, — ^a work that demanded our best 
energies, — a work that claimed the precedence 
of every other, — b, work that would have had 
ETuch glorious results I On the contrary, there is 
an unspeakable satis&ction in feeling that one 
has done what he could, that at least he has not 
come wilfully and habitually short of any duty, 
that the work has not been utterly marred in his 
hands. And especially when the close of life is 
at hand, and the Judge is at the door (and oh I 
call not this legalism^ it is not so), it will con- 
tribute greatly to brighten ouj hope of heaven, 
to feel that^we have not lived for ourselves, but 
for God, and can thus venture to use, to some 
extent, the Saviour's own words in the view of 
his departure out of this world, " I have glori- 
fied thee on the earth, I have finished the 
work"— 

^^ Which ihou gavest me to do" he finally adds. 
What is chiefly noticeable here is the sub- 
lOSSiVENSSS of the Saviour's work. It was a 
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prescribed work, — ^a work given him to do. He 
did not mark it out for himself; he did not en- 
ter on it unbidden; he waited for a call, and 
when it came he joyftdly responded to it, " Lo, 
I come ! I delight to do thy will, my God." 
Such a work bb his, indeed, could not have been 
chosen for its own sal^e. There was much both 
in the sphere and in the work itself that would 
have led him to shrink from it. But higher 
considerations reconciled him to it. Subjection 
to the authority of him who prescribed it, regard 
for his glory, love for the objects of the divine 
compassion, — ^these endeared to him the work, 
both of doing and suffering, laid upon him. It 
was, we repeat, a prescribed work, and this feel- 
-ing,' never once lost sight of, kept him steadf^ 
in the path of duty. " I piust work the works 
of him that sent me while it is called day." 
" The cup which my heavenly Father has given 
me, shall I not drink it?" There was a beautiful 
submission in all this which immeasurably en- 
hanced the value of the work itself, and, in fact, 
imparted to it its chief value in the sight of 
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God. For He prescribes work of any kind, not 
80 mucli because it is needM to him as because 
it is a test of obedience on the part of him to 
whom it is prescribed. There is a deep truth 
here, and it enters so essentially into the whole 
theory of worJcing^ that we innst endeavor to 
open it up and Apply it. It is essential to all 
acceptable obedience, that it be not self-devised, 
and self-originated, but that it be in conformity 
with the will of God. It is not every kind of 
work that wiU please him, either as to the mat- 
ter or manner of it, either as to its substance or 
its spirit Will-work, like wiU-worship, is his 
dislike. He will say of it. Who hath required* 
this at your hand? And it is just as true now as 
it was then, in the case of the Lord's servant by 
way of eminence, that God presents to his ser- 
vants both the sphere of their labor, and their 
very labor itself. The work which thou gavest rpe 
to do. Ah I here lies our authoriiy to work for 
God ; he has assigned us our task, if we may 
call that a task which is a pleasure, a privilege ; 
and we need no other warrant than the plain in- 
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timation of liis own providence, pointing out to 
ns some path of duty, shutting us up to it, in 
fact, so that we cannot avoid seeing it, and can- 
not escape from it without great stupidity or 
great guilt. Here lies our encouragement to 
work for God; he has sent the work, and he 
will send the strength to perform it, and in due 
^ time wiU crown it with success, for it is his own 
work, and he will bless it Here lies our obliga- 
tion to work for God; he has placed us in our 
present sphere of duty, and we dare not quit it. 
It may be one of great responsibility, great diffi- 
culty, great danger, and we may fiincy that we 
are quite unfit for it, and may sigh for another 
sphere, but it is the very sphere God has chosen 
for us. We did not force ourselves into it, we 
found ourselves in it by an over-ruling hand. 
He chose it for us, who chooses everything for 
his people, their duties, their trials, their posi- 
tion, their relationships; and God having thus 
given us a work to do, we will by God's grace 
do it No fear of man, no love of ease, no al- 
lurements of sense, shall turn us aside from it 
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Oh! it imparts a heroism, a dignity, a moral 
sublimity to one's conduct^ be his sphere what it 
may, however exalted, however humble, when 
he feels that he is acting his part on the theatre 
of life as one that has a mission from heaven, 
one that has a work to do, and that not man's 
work, which is ever a poor, contemptible, thank- 
less work, but God's work, which is ever a 
glorious, a de%htful work. We have^all this 
high calliiig, this heavenly mission, this 'divine 
work, if we but knew it. Yes, if we but knew 
it ; but how few of us do know this, — are capa- 
ble of rising to the elevation of such a senti- 
ment. Only hear what Christ says on this 
point: ''As thou hast sent me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world." 
Amazing truth I our mission, our work, the same 
substantially, though, of course, with much im- 
portant difference, as wiU at once occur to the 
minds of those who have correct conceptions of 
his atoning and saving character, yet the same 
substantially as to its ultimate ends and issues as 
his— the glorifying of the.Father I It is an ele- 
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yatmg, inspiring thouglit tliis. It lifts the mind 
immeasurably above the meaner aims and ends 
of the world. It invests life with an importance 
and a dignity it would not otherwise possess. 
Without this, life is but a poor thing — ^a passing 
vapor — ^a bubble upon the streanl of time. But 
here is an object worth living for. The glory 
of God I The soul kindles at that thought ; it 
is the awakening of a new existence — ^the burst- 
ing forth of new energies — ^the entrance upon a 
new arena, where a great ^conflict is going on 
that arrests the gaze of innumerable spectators. 
How changed now is life I We live the life of 
angels — ^the life of heaven even upon earth. 
How changed, too, is the world 1 We tread 
the earth — ^as the Christ of God trod it — the 
anointed of Heaven, the living witnesses for Je- 
hovah, the assertors of his supremacy, the propa- 
gators of his truth, the subjects of his spiritual 
kingdom I 

Such, then, was the life of Christ, summed up 
in these remarkable words: "I have glorified 
thee on the earth: I have finished the work 
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whicli thou gayest me to do." Such was Christ, 
and such must Christianity be; for where shall 
we find the most perfect embodiment and exem- 
plification of Christianity if not in its divine Au- 
thor? In him Christianity is seen to be not' a 
life merely, but a work — ^a thoroughly practical 
system. 

But with the view of further proving how 
thoroughly Christianity is a work, we would caD. 
attention to the system itself. With this view, we 
may look at Christianity under three aspects ; as 
a system of divine influence, as a system of mo- 
tives, and as a system of duties. First of all, 
then, do we view it as ^ system of divine injluence 
— ^that is to say, a system in connection with 
which the Spirit of God is bestowed to quicken 
and energize the spiritually dead soul, we see 
how truly it may be entitled a work. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that the sinner is pass- 
ive throughout the whole work of his moral 
renovation. There is no power, it is true, in the 
soul to turn to God till supernatural grace is 
communicated. But then no sooner is this the 
6* 
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case than the soul awakens from the deep sleep 
of nature, and begins to put forth after salvation 
efforts unknown before. The soul thus quick- 
ened ^nd energized by the Holy Spirit is active, 
essentially and powerfully active in repentance, 
in feith, in prayer, in resisting temptation, in 
conflicting with indwelling sin, in receiving the 
truth, and in using all these means, by which 
the soul's perfect renovation is achieved. So 
fiw, then, is the doctrine of divine influence from 
paralyzing the Christian, that it is the source, 
and the only source, of all moral ability and in- 
clination for what is truly good and spiritual. 
He works because Grod works in him and by 
him. He works out his salvation with fear, for 
it is God that worketh in him both to will and 
to do. Deprive Christianity of this divine influ- 
ence, and it becomes weak as any other system ; 
it is not, in any practical sense at least, either a 
life or a work. If, therefore, our Christianity 
has lulled us asleep — ^if it has not stirred us up 
to lay hold on Christ, and to kim safter con- 
formity to the divine image, it is a dead, formal, 
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abstract Christianity, and not the spiritual Chris- 
tianity of the Bible. It has come to us in word 
only, and not in power; we have but the letter 
which Idlleth, and not the spirit which maketh 
alive. 

Or, secondly, do we view it as a system ofmo- 
iives, that is to say, a system iu connection with 
which arguments and considerations are held 
forth, and are addressed to the heart and to the 
will, suited in their own nature to rouse to ac- 
tion, we see how truly it may be called a work. 
The love of God, the grace of the Eedeemer, 
the hope of heaven ; — these are motives of the 
highest and most powerM character, and it is 
impossible to realize these, and not feel our 
whole soul won over to the divine service. 
"The love of Christ constraineth us; because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then 
were all dead: and that he died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but imto him which died for them, 
and rose again." " Ye are not your own, but 
are bought with a price, therefore glorify God in 
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your body and in your spirit, which are God's." 
All this is in beauti&l conformity with the con- 
stitution of the mind; and here lies the import- 
ant difference between the law and the gospel. 
Both demand work. But the first makes no 
provision for its demand being complied with. 
It is like the Egyptian task-masters of old, who 
required the Israelites to make bricks without 
straw. But the gospel does what the law cannot 
do— imparts to us both strength and inchnatioii 
for work— destroys the power of sin in oux 
hearts, and enthrones God in its stead. 

''Talk they of morals 1 O thou bleeding Love I 
The grand morality is love of Thee." 

This sentiment is as scriptural as it is beauti- 
ful, and as philosophical as it is scripturaL 
Faith working by love is the grand principle of 
gospel morality; faith realizing the love of God 
in our redemption, and this love enkindling our 
love in return; and then finally this love con- 
straining us, as by a sweet yet irresistible influ- 
ence, to offer ourselves as living sacrifices upon 
the altar of the Eedeemer. Christianity is thus 
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a work, beoatuse it touches all the springs of ac- 
tion in our varied nature, and when these are 
touched, the whole man is gained. 

Or, thirdly, do we view it as a system ofdutieSy 
that is to say, a system in connection with which 
there is room for human agency in furthering 
the divine purposes regarding the world's salva- 
tion, we see how truly it may be called a work. 
It is very startling and mysterious to find how 
much that cause for which the Son of God came 
into the world has been committed to the charge 
of us his professed followers. It could not have 
been otherwise, perhaps, without such a contin- 
ued miraculous interposition as would have in- 
terfered with other and higher ends. But that 
it is so is a solemn and awM truth, and involves 
in it an amount of responsibility which, it is not 
too much to say, not one of us has yet fully re- 
alized. Is it the truth — ^the actual, sober truth 
— ^that if God is to be glorified on the wide the- 
atre of this world of ours ; that if the gospel is 
to triumph imiversaUy; that if Satan's usurped 
dominion is to be overthrovm ; that if the gross 
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darkness that covers the earth is to be dissi- 
pated; — ^all this must be done by Christians 
themselves. Is this true? and who can doubt 
it, then say if Christianity be not a w'ork. Say 
if it do not lay upon every one who professes it 
a moral obligation to spare no pains, no labor, 
no sacrifice, for the achievement of this great 
work, the world's Christianization. It is a 
mighty work indeed — a work in comparison 
with which every other work dwindles into in- 
significance. And yet Christianity proposes to 
achieve this, and Christianity would achieve it, 
did we use it aright. But somehow or other we 
have come to think that Christianity can propa* 
gate itself, or at any rate that we individually 
have little or nothing to do with it And yet 
there is plenty of work for all of us — ^for every 
one of us. And what — ^it is asked in all faith- 
fulness and seriousness — ^what are we doing for 
Christ? What are we doing to advance the 
glory of God ? What are we doing to pluck as 
brands from the burning the souls that are per- 
ishing on every side of us ? 
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We proclaim the great but much forgotten 
truth, Christianity is a work. Away with that 
selfish, sickly, sentimental Christianity which 
would confine us within the narrow circle of our 
individual wants, and hopes, and privileges; 
which would lead us to sit down at our ease, 
and Cain-like ask, Am I my brother's keeper? 
which would willingly take salvation fix)m God, 
but give him back no recompense in devoted- 
ness and self-denial; which would suffer us to 
stand by with folded hands and leave the work 
to be done by others. Away with such an ap- 
athetic Christianity, and let us have an earnest, 
practical, man-loving, God-glorifying Christian- 
ity. We have had enough, and more than 
enough, of speculation— of dispute— of division. 
Let us have work. Work is the life of the 
church and the individual souL Work is health, 
work is gladness, work is privilege, "work is 
worship." 

Everything calls aloud for work. The neces- 
sities of the church call for it; for it is weak 
and languishing, and maintains with difficulty 
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its own existence. The necessities of the world 
call for it; for some great crisis is at hand, and 
the Lord is about to work some strange work 
on the earth. The reviving zeal and activity 
of the enemies of the truth call for it; for 
Satan never was so busy as he is at this 
hour. 

The plain fact is, the time for inaction has 
gone hj, and Christianity must arouse itself 
and assume the aggressive, that it may not 
only hold its own, but gain the world as its 
prize. 

And this were for the good of Christians 
themselves. If anything will heal the divisions 
of Christendom ; if anything will make the di- 
vided church one ; if anything will bring down 
the benign influences of the Spirit of God ; if 
anything will take the minds of men off trifles 
and turn them to the great essentials of religion, 
it is this — ^it is working in the field of the wide, 
wide world, it is doing more for Christ, it is 
laboring more assiduously to raise fallen human- 
ity from guilt and ignorance to the knowledge 
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of the true God and Jesus Christ whom he has 
sent. 

We repeat the question, What are you doing 
for God ? Can it be that the past period of your 
existence has been spent in other work than His, 
or has been drivelled away in strenuous idleness, 
without an aim, without an end worthy of an 
immortal being? Awake, awake out of sleep; 
address yourselves to more noble employment. 
Begin henceforth to live for God. We cannot 
recall the past. It is dead and gone ; and 

*'Let the dead past biuy its dead.'* 

The past is in its grave with all its sins and 
sorrows, all its means and opportunities of use- 
jfulness, all its duties and trials, all its anxieties 
and fears, all its wounded affections, its blighted 
hopes, its withered flowers. They are passed 
away, and no wish of ours can recall them. 
And as for the future, we dare not speculate 
upon that. Only our prayer would be, that it 
may be holier and happier than the past ; that 
we may be more active and useful than before ; 
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and that our eartUj existence being spent more 
for the divine glory, may terminate in the divine 
fevor; that "whether we live, we may live unto 
the Lord ; or whether we die, we may die unto 
the Lord ; whether, therefore, we live or die, we 
may be the Lord's." 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHRISTIANITY A REWARD. 

'^AND NOW, O FAIHBR) 6L0BIFT IBOU XE WIIH THINE OWN SELF, 
WnS THE 6L0BT "WHIOH I HAD WITH THEE BEFOBS THE WOBLD 

WAS." — John, xvii. 6. 

nHEISTTANITYaHfe! this Ls the foundation ; 
Oliristianity a work! this is the building. 
Christianity a reward 1 this is the top-stone. 
First, the life ; then the work ; then the reward ; 
this is the proper order, and each naturally and 
necessarily suggests the other. The relation be- 
tween them is very close, and at the same time 
very peculiar, for. they are the same, and yet 
they are distinct They are ffie same; for what 
is the 'work but the life in exercise, and what is 
the reward but the life and the work in advanced 
stages of development? And yet they are dis- 
tinct; for the work will ever depend upon the 
amount of life, and the reward upon the amount 
of the work. 
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What, then, is the relation between these last 
two, between the reward and the work? Or, in 
other words, what room is there in Christianity 
for the idea of recompense, or, as we say, the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments ? This is 
a question that goes very deep into the heart of 
the evangelic system ; nor would it be easy to 
name a subject that calls for more care and 
nicety in the handling of it than this. It is one 
of the difficulties of Scripture, and has proved, 
in one way or other, a stumbling-block to manj ; 
here they have been caught tripping. In fact, it 
is a grand theological crux, a sure test, or touch- 
stone of the soundness, or at aU events, the clear- 
ness, of one's religious views, and reveals at once, 
to an acute observer, the school to which he be- 
longs.' 

We begin by remarking, then, that there ^ are 
four classes who have imperfect views on the 
subject before us — the relation between ike work 
and the reward. 

First, there is what may be termed the ex 
treme subjective view. According to this the 
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work and the reward are all one. Heaven and 
hell are mere states of mind. K thou art holy, 
heaven is in thine jown heart. God is nigh thee, 
Christ is within thee; thou needest no other 
heaven. What more wouldst thou desire, or 
even conceive ? If thou art not holy, " thou art 
in a wrong state, hell is about thee, God would 
save thee out of that state." That there is much 
truth in this cannot be doubted. It is such as 
naturally presents itself to persons of a refined 
and spiritualistic turn of mind ; and we must be 
permitted to say that they have done some good 
service in giving prominence to what is so much 
overlooked. And yet it is only part of the 
truth after aU. It is an over-refinement, an ex- 
cess of simplification, an extreme of spiritualism, 
which will not bear a minute scrutiny in the 
light of Scripture. There is in it an aflfectation 
— ^we are constrained to call it so— of something 
more pure and elevated than God's own word. 

Then, in direct antagonism to this, and in an 
opposite extreme, there' is, secondly, what we 
may term the extreme objective view. According 
7* 
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to this, the work and the rewaxd are essentially 
different. Heaven and hell are mere places. 
Pleasure and pain are the two leading ideas of 
which these are symbols. Heaven is but an- 
other name for happiness, hell for suffering; 
they partake largely of a materialistic, or sensu- 
ous character. There is much, too much of the 
physique in this view, which shocks the higher 
order of minds, but which lays hold of and 
fascinates prodigiously minds of an inferior 
order. 

Then, thirdly, there is the legal view. Accord 
ing to this, the reward is placed above the worhy 
the latter being tolerated only for the sake of 
the former. Heaven and hell are mere payments^ 
a, quid pro quo, a certain amount of wage for a 
certain amount of work — ^hire in short. It is a 
strictly mercantile affair, a business transaction, 
a balancing of accounts, a weighing of actions, 
a question of merit or demerit. Justice is the 
presiding deity, and gives sentence with un- 
erring and impartial hand. According to this 
view, Christianity is little else than a system of 
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rewards and punisliiiients ; the gospel is, at best^ 
. a mitigated law. 

And then, fourthly, there is an uUra-evangdr 
ical vieWy rare indeed, but sometimes met witL 
According to this, the loork is set above the re* 
wardy the latter being, in feet, lost sight of alto- 
gether, the very word being suffered to drop out 
of use, or introduced, if introduced at all, with 
timidity, and with certain explanations and 
qualifications, as if reward did not mean reward, 
but something else. We protest against this most 
undue liberty with our Saxon tongue. It is an 
offence against philology as well as against 
theology. Those to whom we refer cannot abide 
to hear Christianity spoken of in any sense as a 
system of rewards and punishments. They 
think the expression savors of legalism, and so 
no doubt it does in the lips of many who use it 
They are jealous, and right it is they should be 
83, for the honor of free grace. Their heaven is 
a gift rather than a reward; not justice, but 
sovereign grace alone presides in the bestowment 
of it; it is the purchase of Christ, and no men- 
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tion must be viade of works, they are totally, 
forever, excluded. 

We have thus endeavored to classify the vari- 
ous views which are held in reference to the re- 
lation between the work and the reward. Ex- 
ceptions may, no doubt, be taken to our classifi- 
cation, as to classifications of all kinds^ on the 
ground of their including too much or too little. 
But in the main, we expect it will be admitted 
to be correct. 

Now let us see what Christianity — ^ihat is, 
scriptural, catholic, evangelical Christianity, 
which embraces all truth and rejects all error, 
which is drawing to itself, and will finally absorb 
all that is true in the systems of men, and will 
cast away all that is false y — ^let us see what a 
broad, fuU-orbed Christianity has to say on this 
subject, and how it rectifies, subordinates, and 
harmonizes the one-sided and partial views of 
men and of systems. 

Looking, then, to the. first, the extreme sub- 
jective view, or identification theory, as we may 
call it, let us see how Christianity can accept 
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and appropriate the measx'je of truth that is 
in it. 

They have hold of a great truth who tell us 
that the work is its own reward, that it pays its 
own wages, and is not thinking, for the time 
being, of any further recompense ; that tjiere is 
in the work an immediate and inherent recom- 
pense or reward, inseparable from the very na- 
ture of the work itself, it being, in fact, the work 
under another aspect. The work, in short, car- 
ries the reward, or rather, to speak more exactly, 
a reward in its own bosom. It is a great truth 
this, nor do we know any truth that testifies^ 
more strongly to the benevolence of God, and 
speaks more touchingly to the heart of man in 
fevor of religion. Now, Christianity is a reward 
in this sense, because it alone imparts the incli- 
nation and the strength needed for the work, so 
that it becomes easy, natural, delightful. It is 
only in Christianity that the work and the re- 
ward are in any degree harmonized and bound 
up together. While I strive to obey the law in 
my natural state of guUt and alienation, — ^while 
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I work in my own strength, and fix)ni inferior 
motives, the work, so far from being a reward, is 
a punishment. I work in chains. I labor as a 
bond-slave. Not till I love God himself, not till 
I believe in the love of Christ, not till I am for- 
given, not, in a word, till I am a Christian, a re- 
newed and saved man, do I find the reward in 
the work itself, and experience the truth of that 
scripture, " Great peace have they that love thy 
law," and of this other, " In the keeping of His 
commandments there is a great reward." It is 
then I love the work for the work's sake, and 
His sake whose work it is. Many ingredients 
enter into my delight in the Work, and go to 
constitute it a present recompense. 

First of all, viewing it subjectively, there is in 
it the gratification of my own nature, with, all its 
moral, intellectual, and emotional capacities. Is 
it a work of mercy ? my benevolent feelings are 
furnished with a pure and rich repast. Is it a 
work of toil? my active powers find congenia 
and healthy exercise. Is it a work of suffer- 
ing? my heroic energies are roused, and meet 
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with a suitable field for displiaying themselyes. 
Is it a more purely spiritual work? my various 
graces of faith, hope, humility, are called into 
play, and are nourished and strengthened. It 
were easy to enlarge in this direction. The 
truth is, my nature is so constituted, that in 
proportion as it is called forth into exercise, 
there is the glow of health and gladness in my 
soul. 

'But this does not exhaust the reward that lies 
in the work itself: there is something higher 
and purer still. It were but a subtle species of 
selfishness did I not rise above my own states of 
mind, did I not rise above the work to him 
whose authority prescribes it, whose love con- 
strains it, whose glory terminates it I am im- 
worthy of the high honor of doing anything for 
God : he needs not my services as I need his. 
Not only to work, but to feel that one is work- 
ing for him — ^that he acknowledges the work — 
that he allows me in this way to show my grat- 
itude to him, and to get near to him (for when 
are we nearer to God, and God to us, than when 
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we are working for him ?) oh I this is reward so 
great, so high, so undeserved, that no words can 
adeqT:^tely set it forth I 

Thus, then, is Christianity a reward in this 
important sense, that it makes the work its own 
reward — ^that it transmutes duty into privilege, 
law into love, subjection into freedom — ^that it 
so harmonizes the will of man with the will of 
God — ^that it so captivates the heart to the 
obedience of Christ — ^that. it so destroys the en- 
mity of the carnal mind, and enthrones God in > 
the affections — ^that it so alters the relation be- 
tween sinful, rebellious man and his Divine 
Lawgiver, by bringing the two again into a 
friendly relation, that there is no longer any 
conflict with Jehovah, any desire to escape from 
his control. It is Christianity, the Gospel, the 
atonement realized by faith, that effects this 
marvellous change in our moral condition — ^no- 
thing else will. And this lets us into the very 
heart and centre of this most holy and blessed 
'religion of ours. This reveals to us, more per- 
>haps than anything else, its true character as a 
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system of grace and reconciliation — ^a system 
that brings imme^te peace to the mind, and 
is even now an earnest of heaven — ^a system 
that does not reserve all its happiness for the 
fature, but puts you in possession of present 
peace, present salvation, present fellpwship with 
God! 

Christianity a reward — an immediate, inward, 
conscious reward I This is a great and glorious 
truth. Let us not be satisfied unless we know it 
in our own experience. 

Looking next to the second, or extreme objec- 
tive view, let us see what there is here that 
Christianity can recognize as true. 

They are right who tell us that there is a 
reward distinct from the work, and following 
after it — who speak of a heaven that has a local 
habitation as well as a name — ^who point to a 
judgment to come, and a trial by works, and a 
heaven following thereupon, and a recompense 
of glory, honor, and immortality, of fulness of 
joy, and pleasures forevermore at God's right 
hand. All this is distinct. from the work, and 
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in addition to it It will not do to exj^ain all 
tliis away into mere subjective blessings and 
mental states. It is an utter confusion of ideas 
to identify things that are so far at least dif- 
ferent — ^how far we may see by-and-bye. It 
argues a thorough want of analytic power to 
confound what is immediate and inherent witli 
what is subsequent and resultant It is all very 
well to talk of the heaven unthin, but we must 
fceep hold also of the heaven vnthotU. Spirit- 
ualism is a very fine thing, no doubt We have 
too little of it in our religion generally ; would 
we had more. But we are not purely spiritual 
and ethereal beings, and we cannot afford to 
dispense with all that is external and objective, 
now or hereafter. The heaven of the extreme 
subjective view is of too shadowy and impalpa- 
ble a character to satisfy the intellect, or enkin- 
dle the imagination, or fill the heart. We want 
a real, bonajuk heaven— a heaven that has defi- 
niteness and substance in it. We cannot love, 
we cannot even conceive of a heaven which is 
enveloped in mystery, from which all our con- 
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ceptions of time and space are excluded, and 
which has nothing in common with our present 
cosmical existence. It is not thus Scripture 
speaks of it. True, we do not accept all its em- 
blems in their most exact and literal meaning. 
But if there be any sense in Scripture at all — ^if 
the Bible be not a book of riddles — ^there is a 
real, objective, local heaven, be it where it may. 
They speak of such a heaven with proud con- 
tempt — ^they are quite above it— they are a 
heaven to themselves, and need none other. It 
is a favorite opinion with them tiiat their heaven 
is a grander thing than ours. And yet, after 
all, is there not a littleness, a narrowness, a sel- 
fishness about the doctrine of every man his 
own heaven, which stands in marked and un- 
fevorable contrast with the warm, social, home- 
felt, heartfelt dehghts of our Father's house, 
where we shall dwell forever in his presence, 
and serve him day and night in his temple? 
Here is something on which the mind can rest 
in contemplating the fixture. Oh I it is unspeak- 
able relief to pass firom the shadowy realms of 
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idealism, where there is no Test for the sole of 
one's foot, to the sober, solid, substantial ground 
of God's revealed word and will. There is at 
first, and for a time, something quite fascinating, 
elevating, intoxicating even, in those excursions 
into the regions of dream-land, where visions 
"fiur and sweet, yet misty all," float before the 
bewildered eye. Yet, sooner or later, one grows 
weaiy of " wandering in this enchanted ground, 
with giddy brow and tottering feet," and is fain 
to get back again to the realms of truth and 
reality — an humbler and more mundane sphere, 
it may be, but one in which living forms of 
flesh and blood, such as we are, alone can 
breathe freely, and move and have our being. 
It is, in truth, a beautiful but ]3aseless theory 
which, setting itself) as it does, at variance with 
the deepest necessities and desires of our na- 
ture, as weU as with the plainest statements of 
Scripture, cannot long retain its hold of the 
mind. 

For it is beyond all reasonable question that 
Christianity deals in grand objective realities ; 
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that it provides that there shall be not only a re- 
ward in the work, but a reward from the work. 
There is thus a two-fold recompense provided, a 
double reward — ^the one accompanying, the other 
following. The work draws after it a reward 
both in time and eternity; in time, in the way 
of a fuller communication of grace to the soul ; 
in eternity, in the way of a larger impartation of 
glory. But it is of prime importance to observe, 
that though the work and the reward are thus 
distinct, they are not different. There is a con- 
nection between the two in point of suitableness. 
And this suitableness is two-fold, as to the 
amount, or measure of the reward, and as to its 
kind, or nature. We see not, or at least very 
rarely, this suitableness in the dealings of man 
with man. The work and the wages are, for the 
most part, essentially different,— bearing no rela- 
tion to each' other in any respect beyond con- 
ventional usage. It is but the money-value, as 
they call it, of the work that is looked to. But 
if my work be a spiritual one, you cannot ade- 
quately repay me with your temporal — ^your 
8* 
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carnal things. Oli I there are services the value 
of which cannot be told down in gold or silver. 
There is another and a higher reward for work 
like this, and there, are hearts that know what 
that reward is. The work is spiritual, and the 
recompense must be spiritual also. It is thus 
God rewards his faithful and obedient servants — 
"Well done, good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithfiil in few things, I will make 

THEE EULER OVER MANY THINGS; enter thoU 

into the joy of thy Lord." Work rewarded with 
work 1 This is the grand law of the Christian 
system, the evangelic scheme. The faithful 
laborer is advanced, yes advanced — ^it is a real 
advancement — ^to a higher position in the divine 
service. This the glory, this the honor to which 
he is raised — ^that he shall stand nearer the 
throne of God, and understand more of his cljar- 
acter and ways — ^that he shall have a nobler and 
wider sphere of activity — ^that he shall rise high- 
er and higher in the scale of existence — ^that 
there shall be evermore opening up to him new 
soxirces of enjoyment — ^that the various capaci- 
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ties of his nature shall be continually expanding, 
and meeting with objects that can fill and sat* 
isfy them. It is in this sense, and in no inferior 
one, that Christianity is a reward, carrying the 
soul forward from one degree of glory to an- 
other ; the work and the reward distinct and yet 
substantially the same, — ^the two acting and re- 
acting on each other, and thus securing uninter- 
rupted and unending progress. For this law of 
suitable connection will hold through eternity. 
Were the connection between the work and the 
reward arbitrary, as among men, it might be 
altered. But it is not so — ^it is a necessary one ; 
it arises out of the fitness of things ; it is in har- 
mony at once with the righteousness and the be- 
neficence of the divine character. The more we 
glorify God, the more will he glorify us ; and 
how can he glorify us but just by raising us to 
a higher capacity of glorifying himself, for hero 
lies at once the honor and the happiness of the 
creature. It is a grand ide& this; let us cherish 
the thought of it, for there is a wonderful power 
in it to elevate and sanctify the mind. 
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Looking next to the third, the legal view, let 
us see what verdict Christianity pronounces 
upon it. May there not be some truth lurking 
here which it may be worth while to discover 
and place in its true light? 

Legalists profess great reverence for the law ; 
this is good ; it is to be hoped their protestations 
are as sincere as they are loud and frequent. Be 
this as it may, we accept their professions as 
made in good &ith. They point to those passages 
of Scripture which speak of judgment according 
to works; and unquestionably there are such 
passages — ^many such. This, too, is right. They 
make much of the justice of God, and maintain 
that when as Judge of all the earth he determines 
the final and everlasting destiny of every one, it 
is on strictly ethical principles; that rewards 
and punishments, that heaven and hell, are dis- 
pensed on the ground of individual moral char- 
acter and conduct, and on this alone. This, too, 
is a great and ifondamental truth, and not to be 
gainsaid. They assert that it is one of the deep- 
est and mo^ indestructible of the intuitions of 
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our nature, that when we feel we have done right 
we ate entitled to a recompense, to an acknowl- 
edgment at the hands of him to whom we have 
done it, and that when it is withheld we suffer 
wrong ; and we honestly confess we think they 
are right here too. 

All these seem to us portions of truth, and we 
should tremble to think of Christianity being 
found in antagonism with them. But it is not 
so, and they are no enlightened friends of it who 
would endeavor to set the one against the other. 
Christianity accepts of these great everlasting 
verities, but supplements them with other por- 
tions of truth, without which no hope could be 
held out for guilty man. Yes, guilly man, for it 
is with such we have now to deal. You speak 
to me of the law I But I have transgressed it, 
and feel I am under its penalty. You speak to 
me of the justice of God ! But I feel that it 
seals my condemnation. You speak to me of 
ethical principles, of moral character and con- 
duct I But, alas 1 I am unable to do anything 
acceptable in God's sight ; " in me there. dweU- 
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eth no good thing." You speak to me of intui- 
tions and inward promptings, and expectations! 
But these intuitions, these inward feelings, are 
all in favor of a just and fearftd retribution. 
Your legalism cannot help me here. It is beauti* 
M in theory, but it grievously fails in the appli- 
cation. Law I Justice! Judgment! Ah! these 
are terrible words. You do but cruelly mock 
me, pouring gall and wormwood into my wounds, 
when, you mention them in mine ears. I see 
room for punishment under your system, but 
none at all for reward. This is a word that 
should form no part of your vocabulary, for it 
discloses the nakedness of the land, it betrays 
the weakness and deficiency of your theory. 
EewardI how is it to be got at? In vain you 
call in something you term the general mercy 
of God to help you out of your difficulty. 
Mercy ! mere mercy may forgive, may remove a 
penalty, but how can it reward? I am guilty ; 
how can I, a guilty man, be rewarded? Solve 
that problem if you can; you cannot— confess 
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libijLestly you cannot, and no longer profess more 
than jou can accomplish. 

But what legalism cannot do, evangelical 
Christianity can. The law! Christ's righteous- 
ness has magnified it and made it honorable. 
Justice I God is now just and the justifier of 
him that believeth in Jesus. Ethical principles I 
moral character I Divine grace renews the sonl. 
The Spirit of God dwelling in the believer is 
tioie spring of personal holiness, of all those good 
and righteous actions on which a holy being can 
look with complacency. Only mark how things 
apparently irreconcilable, which have puzzled so 
many, may be harmonized. The work itself is 
of grace, grace enabling me to perform it ; the 
reward is of very righteousness and truth fol- 
lowing upon the intrinsic character of the work. 
It is no make-believe, but really and veritably a 
reward. I am rewarded, not for what another 
has done for me, but for what I*have done 
myself done no doubt through the might and 
power of another energizing me, but still not 
the less on that account done mysdf; xxakj^ rather 
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the more, for never am I more myself, never 
more truly free, never more fully possessed of a 
true and free personality, than when I am in- 
habited by the F.ree Spirit of God. The re- 
ward is of grace, no doubt, for " by the grace of 
God I am what I am." But not the less does 
the judgment of Him who sits upon the great 
white throne on the great day of assize when 
all nations shall stand before him, — ^not the 
less does it rest on strictly ethical principles, 
not the less is it based on the groimd of moral 
character as its real and proximate reason. 
Thus can we vindicate the ways of God to 
man. 

Looking finally to the fourth or ultra-evan- 
gelical view, let us endeavor to mete to it the 
same even-handed justice we have done to the 
others. 

It cannot, we think, be doubted that there is 
on the patrt of many holding evangelical senti- 
ments, a jealousy of even the very term reward. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, or severely cen- 
sured. A fear lest the fireeness and simplicity 
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of the gospel shoxdd be marred by tbe introduc- 
tion of an element alien to its whole spirit, the 
element, namely, of merit; a difficxdty in per- 
ceiving how the doctrine of reward can be made 
to fit in with the other parts of the system ; a 
strong and natural recoil on the part of every 
hnmble Christian &om aught approaching to a 
claim upon God ; a deep conviction and realiza- 
tion of the great imperfection and unworthiness 
that attaches to his best and holiest actions ; to 
all which may be added, a reaction in the oppo- 
site direction from legalism, to which there is so 
vehement a tendency in the human heart ; — ^all 
this will not only intelligibly account for, but 
will go fer to redeem from blame the conduct of 
those to whom we refer. 

But there is nothing like exhibiting the whole 
truth, and there is much, very much, of this 
particular portion of truth in the Bible, fer more 
than one is aware of till he begins to examine 
into the subject. No good ever comes of con- 
cealment Let us not shun to declare the whole 
counsel of God. Why should we be afraid to 
9 
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exhort to good works by the hope of a reward 
in heaven? Is it lest the honor of free grace 
should be impaired? This betrays a want of 
confidence in the gospel. Is not the honor of 
grace sufficiently guarded when it is manifested 
in making us meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light, and in bestowing upon us a 
reward immeasurably above what our works, 
even on the most favorable construction of 
them, deserve — even an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled, and that fadeth not away! Is it 
lest men should be encouraged to act from an 
inferior, selfish motive ? But what if his condi- 
tion in this world of temptation, and the consti- 
tution of his nature, render every variety and 
every degree of motive needfiiL Or is it lest 
the gospel should be misunderstood and per- 
verted by the world? But what if it shall be 
the fact that not a few fine and earnest minds on 
this very account feel a want in our evangelism, 
inasmuch as it does not cover the whole territory 
of Scripture, nor satisfy the cravings of their 
own awakened spirits! This is a sore pity. 
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For, after all, eyangelical Ohristianit j will alone 
satisfy the wants and desires of those whose 
souls have been in any good measure quickened 
into spiritual activity. It is the final goal or 
resting-place of all who have felt the wretched- 
ness of sin, and the vanity of the world. Let 
US give them it in all its length and breadth. 
Let us show them that '^ there is something in it 
for every man, and for all in every man ;" some- 
thing to meet what is in each one's heart, and at 
once to satisfy and sanctify ^t. For Christianity 
is a system of marvellous adaptation to human- 
ity ; and at each new unfolding of itr— each new 
development which the piety or the genius of 
man, or the history of the church and the world, 
may bring forth to our view — ^we shall feel how 
utterly impossible it is that it should have any 
other author than Him who made and fashioned 
the human soul. 

Having thus gone over the various views on 
this subject — ^the relation between the work and 
the reward,' and separating what is true £rom 
what is erroneous or imperfect — ^we attain to the 
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whole truth. There is a reward in the work, 
and there is a reward from the work ; and the 
connection is one of grace to the exclusion of 
all merit; inasmuch as grace at once produces 
the work, and enhances the reward; and yet the 
connection is one of righteousness in opposition 
to mere arbitrariness or fictitiousness, inasmuch 
as there is a moral suitableness and congruity 
between the two, the reward being adapted to 
the character and worth of the work, and arising 
out of the truth and righteousness of the divine 
character — according to these remarkable words, 
" God is NOT UNRIGHTEOUS to forget your work 
and labor of love." 

Viewing, then, Christianity as a system — a 
system at once evangelical and ethical in its con- 
struction — ^we see how truly it is a reward. 

But now, in conclusion, and in further illus- 
tration of this point, let us view Christianity as 
embodied in the life and history of its own 
Author. 

No one can have read Scripture with ordinary 
attention without being struck with the fiict that 
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the divine Saviour, whose actions sprung from 
the purest motives, was not uninfluenced by the 
hope of a reward. 

In the first place it is manifest that he experi- 
enced a reward in the work itself, so congenial 
was it to his feelings as a God-glorifying work. 
" I delight to do thy will, my Gtod. Also thy 
law is within my heartP 

But^ secondly, it is no less manifest that there 
was set before him a reward following after the . 
work and arising out of it " He shall see of 
the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.'' 
" The sufferings of Christ and the glmy ihat shouM 
foUow" ^^For the joy Ihat was set before him, he 
endured the cross, despising the shamC; and is 
set down at ^he right hand of the throne of 
God." "Who though he was in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God ; but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men : and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
9* 
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cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above every 
name: that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the e?irth; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father." And 
look now to this intercessory prayer. The whole 
of it, and indeed the whole of his intercession 
generally, as to its basis and efficacy, is built 
upon his having fulfilled his part of his covenant 
engagements. There is, indeed, no unbecoming 
boldness; there is nothing like a peremptory de- 
mand or challenge on his part. Still there is a 
calm consciousness of integrity ; there is the dig- 
nity of one who feels he has nqt proved un- 
worthy of the trust committed to hinl ; there is 
undoubting confidence not more in the love than 
in the righteousness of his heavenly Father. 
"I have glorified thee on the earth: I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me i» do. 
And now, Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self with the glory which I had with thee 
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before- the world was." Now — thskt is, in conse- 
quence of this,— -in reward for this — ^I have glori- 
fied thee, now glorify thou me. There is refer- 
ence here manifestly to a previous understand- 
ing betwecA the two parties in the everlasting 
covenant ere time had being. It becomes us to 
speak of such mysteries with profound awe, and 
as much as possible in the language of Scripture, 
lest we should speak unadvisedly with our lips. 
But in the main, divines are right when they 
represent the work of redemption as gone about 
with all the formalities and securities of a cove- 
nant. There was a reward to be earned. Even 
the divine Eedeemer, the God-man, was not, it 
seems, above this influence. And he here claims 
it — " Glorify thou me with thine own self with 
the glory which I had yith thee before the 
world was." Mark here how the work and the 
reward, though spoken of as distinct, are yet 
substantially the same — the work to show forth 
the divine glory on earth, the reward to behold 
and enjoy the divine glory in heaven. 
Glory I It is a most profoundly mysterious 
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word this. Wliat is the precise amount of it? 
How shall we be able to fethom it ? The origi- 
nal Greek word (doia) means opinion, &me, re- 
nown, and this is very much the meaning of it 
with us. But this is a very superfici^ and trivial 
sense. The Hebrew wDid (nias) signifies weight, 
literally. We like this grand old Hebrew word. 
It lets us into the heart of the thing. It inti- 
mates that there is much more in it than is gen- 
erally imagined. It raises us above those paltry 
conceptions, those low, earthly, mean ideas we 
associate with it. It carries the mind upwards to 
the God of glory, in whom aU true glory resides, 
and firom whom alone all true glory flows. 

Glory I It is truly a most weighty term this, 
bearing the burden, so to speak, of the divine 
perfections — sustaining the honor of the divine 
character! There is deity wrapped up in that 
word glory I It is indeed a most sublime and 
sacred word, and it seems an act of desecration 
to apply it to aught that is human or earthly, 
except so f£ir as it is the faint, reflection of the 
uncreated source of moral excellence. 
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Herein lies our true glpry— our true blessed- 
ness — our true rewaxd. All else is fleeting and 
fentastic. Give me not the Dooca — the mere 
feme — the mere seeming — ^the mere display; 
such gloiy, if we must still call it so, is unsub- 
stantial as a shadow, short-Uyed as a dream. 
But give me as my reward — ^give me the Oahod 
— ^the glory that has weight and substance in 
it — that bears the image and superscription of 
Deity, and that will be immortal as its source, 
even an eternal weight of glory — ^the glory that 
lies in the possession of the divine image, the 
enjoyment of the divine fevor, and the peiform- 
ance of the divine wilL 

These are <5omforting and elevating views, 
and truly we do feel that we need them. Tired 
of tbe service of sin and Satan, sick of the 
pomps and vanities of the world, dissatisfied 
with the imaginations of our own foolish hearts, 
and with the conceptions of our own ever- 
changing minds, we feel that we need something 
holier and truer-7-something more satisfying and 
more enduring. 
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Where shall we fin^it? Ye philosophers, ye 
moralists; ye sentimentalists, tell me where ? It 
is the recommendation of Christianity — a recom- 
mendation this, an argument this, dt bears in its 
own breast — ^that it meets me in my forlorn and 
all but hopeless condition, and satisfies my every 
want and wish; satisfies, do I say I surely I 
ought rather to say transcends. 

I want work ! I am bom for activity, and I 
languish for employment for my head — my 
heart — ^my whole Inan. The world cannot give 
me the work I desire. I feel it is not worthy of 
me, an immortal being, endowed with energies 
and desires that spurn the narrow limits of 
time. Soniething within me whispers that I am 
spending "my money for that which is not 
bread, and my labor for that which satisfieth 
not." Now, Christianity, I find, gives me work 
—calls upon me to glorify God, and work out 
my own salvation, and labor for the temporal 
and spiritual good of others. Christ says to me, 
and to all, even at the eleventh hour, even after 
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the flower and vigor of life are well-nigh over, 
Go, work in my vineyard. 

I want a reward! My inmost sonl pants for 
rest and recompense. I want work that will 
remunerate me — work that will engage my 
affections, and keep my whole man in healthful 
play — work that will fill up my time, and leave 
no dreary intervals between — ^work that will 
administer present enjoyment, and leave no 
sting behind — ^work that will command my 
Maker's approbation, and draw forth the ap- 
plauding sentence, Well done I — ^work that will 
raise me in my own eyes, and make me feel that 
I am of some use in God's world — ^work that 
will draw down upon me the blessings of the 
great and the good, and gain from them a return 
in afifection and gratitude — work that will train 
and prepare me for taking a still higher place in 
the kingdom of heaven, in the service of Him 
who " maketh his angels spirits, and his .minis- 
ters a flame of fire." These, we maintain, are 
noble and generous sentiments — truly god-like 
aspirations. And Christianity does not frown 
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upon them. Christianity lays hold of them, 
sanctifies and directs them. Christianity gives 
both the will and the power to work, thus turn* 
ing, with Midas-like touch, the iron into gold ; 
and not only so, but opens up the bright vista 
of a glorious future, in which thrones and scep- 
tres, crowns and diadems, honors and pleasures, 
and other images of magnificence dazzle indis- 
tinctly before the mind, and tell us "that eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive, the 
things' which God hath prepared for them that 
love him." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OHBISTIANITT A CXTLTUBB. 

'* SaNOTIFY them THBOVQH thy TRTTTH : THT word IB TBT7TH. As 
THOU HABT SENT MB INTO THE WORLD, EVEN SO HAVE I AUBO BENT 
THEM INTO THE WORLD. AnD FOR THEIR SAKES I BANOTIFT MY- 
SELF, THAT THEY ALSO MIGHT BE SANOllFIED THROUGH THE 

TRUTH." — John, xvii. 17-19. 

pHKISTIANITY a life, a work, a reward I 
These are three of the many aspects under 
which it may be viewed. They are suggestive 
of each other. There are many other views that 
may be taken of so large a subject — so vast a 
theme, each of them presenting it in some new, 
beautiful, and interesting light, calculated to 
strike now one person, now another. Might we 
look at it, for instance, on the side of beauty, 
and mark how it is fitted to elevate and refine 
the mind, and to satisfy the demands not only of 
our moral and intellectual, but of our emotional 
and eesthetical nature. This we might term 
10 
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Chnsimnity a cultwre. Passing now &om its 
more tasteful, pleasing, poetical side, we might 
view it in its more stem, severe aspect, as a sys- 
tem of trial, of conflict, of preparation for the 
future. This we might term Christianity a disci- 
pline. Then, ceasing to contemplate it on any 
one side, under any single aspect, we might try 
at least to take a large and broad view of it as a 
system of love and unity, as the foundation of a 
new order of things, as the centre of attraction 
in this world of discord, as the bond of union 
and communion between us and God and aU 
holy beings ; and this we might term Christianity 
afelhwship. 

Do you feel inclined to say, this is to trifle 
with so solemn, so urgent, so personal a matter 
as Christianity is? Do you feel as if we were 
using unwarrantable liberties with it — ^as if we 
were bringing it down to the level of other sub- 
jects by thus introducing into it the ideas and 
the terms of the schools of taste, of science, and 
of literature? Do you say, Christianity can 
borrow no light, no splendor fix)m those quarters, 
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thcmgli it may lend them of its own ? Be it so. 
We have no hesitation in admitting, that to 
Christianity itself we owe that pure taste, that 
high morale, that acute perception, that profound 
wisdom, those lofty and spiritual aspirations, ii 
the light of which we are able to discern and ap- 
preciate its internal excellence, as a system con- 
taining so many elements of truth and beauty, 
and so admirably adapted to the needs of hu- 
manity. We are only giving it back its own ; 
but we are giving it back with interest ; we are 
laying it upon its altar with gratitude ; we are 
hanging up in its temple the spoils we have 
gathered — ^the trophies we have won, not in pur 
own might, but in the might of its inspiration ; 
and it does appear to me that we can perform no 
more becoming and graceful duty than thus to 
view Christianity in its own reflected light, and 
to discern wliat deeper and richer treasures lie 
hidden in that sacred field than have yet been 
revealed to us. 

Christianity a culture! What mean we by 
this? We mean that Christianity is the best 
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instrument for cultivating and bringing to per- 
fection our WHOLE nature — ^for raising it up from 
its degradation, and carrying it forward to hith- 
erto untrodden heights of excellence. . 

That our nature has gone sadly int6 disorder, 
omehow or other, is beyond dispute here, and 
that, under the influence of the perversity that 
has seized it, it makes most humiliating and mel- 
ancholy displays of itself is manifest to all ; and 
yet, despite of all this, human nature is a grand 
thing, grand and imposing even in its ruins. 
You can easily believe it is not what it once 
was, or may be again. Viewed by itself it is a 
great enigma. You ask, how came it into its 
present anomalous condition ? is it always to re- 
main in it? how can it be extricated from it? 
These are questions you ask in vain of human 
nature itself It sends back no distinct, no sat- 
isfactory response ; only a deep sigh, bespeaking 
utter helplessness and hopelessness, is heard 
from the mysterious abyss ; or occasionally you 
may chance to hear some desperate struggle to 
rise out of the depths, which only issues in fail- 
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are, and is followed bj a deeper despair and 
apathy than before. The history of unaided 
humanity is but the repetition of such fruitless 
efforts. 

For of all things in the world, humanity, 
when left to itself is the most helpless. It is a 
grievous error to labor, as some in our. day are 
doing, to bring down Christianity to the level 
of humanity : we must strive to raise humanity 
to the level of Christianity. Ghristianily is not 
in humanity. In vain you will seek to find it in 
our nature — ^to develop it by any process what- 
ever — ^to evolve it out of intuitions, and thus to 
give it an d priori or necessary basis. The 
foundation is not broad enough to bear such a 
superstructure. The whole edifice speedily gives 
way. But while it is not true that Christianity 
is in humanity, the converse is true, that hvr 
manity is in Christianity . You will find it there 
in perfection, — ^in all its lineai^ents, and in all 
its essential properties. It harmonizes with its 
intuitions, it responds .to its cravings, it supplies 
its wants, it rectifies its disorders. This is the 
10* 
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right relation between these two. It is said, and 
said most truly, that they — ^humanity and Chris- 
tianity — ^must admit of being harmonized ; that 
the two cannot be in antagonism ; that the age 
is demanding their reconciliation. Be it so. 
But how ? Ah I here comes out the main point 
of difference and dispute. Some would seek for 
Christianity in humanity. For this purpose they 
are reduced to the necessity of modifying and 
mutilating it. They wish to bring it within the 
limits of their favorite humanity, and this they 
can accomplish only by curtailing, and depriv- 
ing it of all that is truly supernatural and di- 
vine. "We cannot consent to this. "We, too, 
love and admire humanity. We will not agree 
to abandon one of its genuine intuitions. "We 
will hold by all that is essential in the true idea, 
— in the original type of it. We will stand up 
for its legitimate place and authoriljy. We will 
yield to none of them in this. But precisely for 
this very reason we will seek for our humanity 
in Christianity. We will seek for it there, for 
nowhere els^ can we find it except in a rude dis- 
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jointed state. "We will seek for it there, for 
there only do we see it reproduced in all its pris* 
tine beauty and perfection ; nay, more, we see 
it adorned with higher excellences and attain- 
ments. We discover how humanity may be 
restored, and not only restored, but elevated and 
advanced. Yes, humanity! our humanity I for 
humanity it is, and will be to all eternity. 

You are a worshipper of humanity, perhaps. 
It is the object, the god, may we not call it? of 
your idolatry. We take you up on your own 
ground. We, too, reverence humanity, though 
we dare not worship it ; and it .is exactly be- 
cause of this that we feel ourselves drawn 
towards Christianity. But what is your quarrel 
with it? Is it because it does not speak of this 
idol of yours with becoming respect? because it 
represents it as fallen, degraded, guilty? Are 
you shocked at finding the image you decked 
out with so many graces treated as a deformity, 
a monstrous abortion ? But what if all this be 
only the sober, imdisguised, imvamished truth? 
You speak forever of humanity. You say 
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many fine and pretty things of it You really 
wax very eloquent tipon the theme. But what 
is this humanity of which you talk so grandly 
and mysteriously ? What if it be after all only 
an ideal thing, a pure abstraction, a mere mental 
conception? What if you have been moving in 
an ideal world, and conversing only with im- 
aginary beings ? Come now, and let us look this 
matter &irly in the face. Let us by all means 
understand each other, — ^let us do this at least ; 
let us define our terms. Humanity I What is 
it? Where is it? Show us, only show us, this 
humanity, this pure, lofty, spiritual thing, to the 
standard and touchstone of which you would 
bring all things — ^God, Christ, the world. Tell 
us where we shall find it, for we would go far, 
very far, to meet with it. Is it in yourself? 
You will not venture to say so. Shall we find 
it -in others? You cannot tell. The truth is^ 
you have been disporting with a shadow. You 
have been using a word to which you attached 
no definite meaning, and which had no coimter- 
part in the actual world of being. It is human* 
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ity in the abstract, you may say. But we take 
leave to remind you that what we have to do 
with in this practical world is not this, but hu- 
manity in the concrete, — ^real, living, embodied 
humanity — ^humanity as it exists in you, and 
me, and every one. Ah 1 this is a very different 
matter. Ideal humanity is a very fine thing, 
and I admit that it is sometimes right to view 
an object in its ideal, or theoretical side, not 
merely that our taste may be gratified, but that 
a high standard may be set before our eyes to 
stimulate our exertions. Ideal humanity, I re- 
peat, is a very fine thing; but actual humanity 
is a very poor thing, no better, by any means, 
than the Bible represents it. 

For, after all, it is the Bible, and that alone, 
which throws any satisfactory light on human 
nature, revealing to us its original perfection, its 
vast capacities, its possible recovery. It makes 
known at once the disease and the remedy ; not 
merely the remedy, I say, but the disease. True, 
it does not make the disease, it was there be- 
fore, — ^it is there independently of it, — ^it is 
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tihere altogether irrespective of anything as to 
its origin, — ^it is there as a great fact in our 
history. It does not make it, but it makes it 
hnown; yet not as if it were whoDy unknown, 
for, to a certain extent, it reveals itself in the 
consciousness and experience of all men in aU 
ages. Bather ought we to say, it makes that 
better known which, independently of any out- 
ward revelation, was imperfectly known, — ^very 
imperfectly at the best. It is of the nature 
of the moral malady under which humanity 
labors that this should be so, consisting, as it 
does, of the weakening of our spiritual per- 
ceptions. 

It is aU very well, as is the fashion now, to 
speak of ^e divine in man^ of the higher wants 
and aspirations of our nature, of the utterances 
of the human spirit, deep and strong, crying 
after the true and the' good, of the cravings of 
the human heart after something higher and 
holier. AU this is very touching, and, to a cer 
tain extent, very true. But whence, I demand — 
whence these breathings, these utterances, these 
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longings? They are developed, it will be said. 
Let it be so ; we will not quarrel now about a 
word. But how developed? how awakened? 
how drawn forth ? How, but by culture from 
wiOwvi. It is light from a higher source shining 
into the dark places of humanity that, I do not 
say imparts, but enkindles, and intensifies those 
feelings, and gives them a right direction. The 
plain £ict is, the persons to whom we now refer 
are unconsciously viewing humanity in the light 
of Christianily. They come to the consideration 
of the subject with minds enlightened and 
quickened by its discoveries. It has imparted 
to them what may very well be called a Chris- 
tian consciousness; and thus they discover, 
what they rather questionably term, the divine 
in man. Thus there have been awakened 
within them higher necessities and desires than 
nature knows ; and yet they most ungratefully 
refuse to acknowledge the quarter to which they 
are indebted for it all I For what taught them, 
I afik, to reverence humanity so highly ? What 
taught them to feel that their nature is endowed 
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with capacities which this poor world, with all 
its pomps and vanities, cannot satisfy ? What 
lighted up the divine within them? What 
awoke the slumbering god? What called forth 
those voices that seem to come from the world 
of spirits,— ^those utterances that sound like the 
echoes of eternity? What forced upon them 
the painful contrast between them andjbhe Holy 
One? What but the Bible I What but Chris- 
tianity I It is not a matter of conjecture, but 
of fact. For go now to those nations whose 
minds have not attained to any culture higher 
than that of nature, a^d speak to them of sin 
and holiness, of truth and purity. These are 
words without meaning to them, or, at any rate, 
without your deep spiritual meaning. Talk to 
them of the divine in man, of the higher wants 
and aspirations of our nature. Alas I alas! 
there is nothing in them as yet to send back a 
responsive movement. You are grieved and 
disappointed at this. But why should you? 
You forget that you and they are looking at the 
fiame subject in different lights. You are er- 
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roneously transferring to them views and feel- 
ings awaktned in yonr mind under a totally 
different training. You keenly feel the moral 
degradation of humanity ; they do not. Their 
religion, so fiir as they have anything that reaDy 
answers to that sacred name, is but the product 
and reflection of their own vile minds, and as 
water never rises higher than its own level, so 
men will never rise above their religious sys- 
tem ; the probability is they will ML beneath it 
You talk magnificently of the God-conscious- 
ness, and the Christian-consciousness, as some- 
thing actually existing in all men. But see you 
not that it is a dream, a figment of a school. It 
is of no use to indtdge in fine theories; one 
well-established fact destroys them all ; and it is 
a fact that, beyond the pale of Christian culture, 
neither the disease of humanity, nor the cure, is 
adequately known. 

This, then, is the first sense in which Chris 

tianity is a culture. This is its first contribution 

to the cause of humanity. It affords us just 

views of it, just views at once of its greatness 

11 
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and littleness, — ^its grandeur and meanness. It 
teaches us to reverence it ; and tlua is a great 
matter, for wlien a man despises his own nature, 
his case is well-nigh hopeless. It renders us 
also dissatisfied with it ; and this, too, is a great 
matter, for this is the spring of all efforts after 
amelioration. Christianity thus accomplishes 
two apparently opposite effects which no other 
system does. It teaches me not to think too 
highly of my nature, as some theological and 
philosophical systems do, for it reveals to me its 
poverty and meanness. It teaches me, too, not 
to despise my nature, nor despair of it, for it 
assures me that God does not despise it, nor 
despair of it, but has made provision for its re- 
demption in a way of marvellous wisdom and 
grace. 

But secondly, Christianity is a culture not 
only as making us acquainted with the true con- § 
dition of humanity, but as fraught with healing 
and restorative power. It lays hold on humani- 
ty at all points. It is designed and fitted to 
leaven the whole man, going down to the lowest 
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depths of his nature, and pervading and in- 
fluencing it throughout all its extent and variety. 
• In human nature we find that unity in variety, 
that variety in unity, which characterize all the 
other works of God. Our nature is an unity, 
and this unity is embodied in the term man^ 
and is expressed in the /. Whatever is thought 
or done is the thinking or the doing of the entire 
person. And yet it is a variety, as well as an 
unity, and this variety finds expression in the 
terms will, heart, conscience, and the like. Now, 
why do we introduce such psychological disser- 
tations into a theological essay ? We do so be- 
cause we have a strong conviction, which is only 
deepening in the course of experience, that next 
to the knowledge of Christianity, which can 
only be obtained by looking outward, the knowl- 
edge of humanity, which can only be obtained 
by looking inward, is the most important. 

Divines are careful, and most right it is they 
should be so, to tell us that in regeneration n( 
part of man's nature is left wholly unrenewed, 
and that sanctification consist^ in the gradual re- 
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newal of the whole man after the image of God- 
But is there not a tendency to generalize here 
too much. The words holiness^ sant^fication^ are 
indeed of frequent use. But unless we make 
people acquainted with their own nature ; unless 
we open up the human mind with all its vast 
and varied capacities; unless we explain humani- 
ty as well Christianity, we come far short of the 
good we honestly and strenuously desire to do. 

For most surprising it is, how little, how very 
little, most people do know of their own nature ; 
large portions of it being to them a terra incog- 
nita, a territory never visited, and consequently 
never cultivated. Some parts of it are indeed 
* well known, (how could it be otherwise ?) partly 
because their attention has been more frequently 
directed to them, partly because they are more 
frequently called into exercise on the. business 
of "the world, and the play of actual life. But 
other parts of it, and these the most profoimd 
and spiritual by &r, are in a great measure lost 
sight of. They lie too deep for unthinking, un- 
reflecting minds — and such are most minds. In 
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a coarse, bustling, selfish world, as ours is, these 
feirer and nobler treasures, pearls of the deep 
ocean of man's nature, are not prized ; they are 
not in demand; ihey have no marketable value. 
Those exquisitely beautiful but lowly flowers 
— ^to change the metaphor — so rich in fragrance 
and beauty, that are to be met with only in the 
most retired bowers of the garden of the human 
soul, are overshadowed by taller and more im- 
posing shrubs, or are rudely trodden under the 
foot of the careless passenger. They are too 
pure, gentle, and sensitive to thrive in the at- 
mosphere of contention and selfishness. They 
are chilled and repressed; They are driven 
from a scene where there is no room allowed 
them to grow and effloresce. They shrink into 
darkness ; they droop, and languish, and all but 
die. 

And now one would think that surely relig- 
ion might have come to the assistance of our 
poor, ill-treated nature, rescuing those fair por- 
tions of it from unmerited obscurity, and effect- 
ing a full development and perfect harmony of 
11* 
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all those capacities with which it is enriched and 
adorned above all other departments of creation. 
In the world, nothing better could have been 
looked for; but in the church, should not hu- 
manity have been exhibited in all its breadth? 
Should not that have formed a school of training 
for the perfecting of our immortal nature ? Has 
due prominence been given to this subject in 
the church's teaching ? We fear not. Now at 
length, however, humanity is asserting its claims. 
Our neglected nature is lifting up its voice, and 
demanding attention. Shall we not listen to it ? 
We shall be compelled, I think. 

Christianity was made for man, and, as it 
has been well said, there is' something in it 
for every man, and for aU in every man. And 
what is man? what are his necessities and 



Let it be particularly noticed, then, that the 
perfection of man's nature consists in its Tiar- 
monious development. We have a strong convic- 
tion that in this respect the human mind has 
not had justice done to it ,It has not got a &ii 
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trial. One has limited his caxe and culture to 
one part of his nature, another to another part 
But no one has jet set himself to the arduous 
task of doing justice to every part of his mental 
constitution. And hence there has been no 
actual exhibition, nor anything approaching to 
it, of the beautiful harmony by which it is 
characterized. Ko one has yet sounded the full 
diapason of this noble instrument, likest, per- 
haps, of all instruments to the organ, in respect 
of the marvellous combinations of which it is 
susceptible. You' have listened to this noble 
instrument in some venerable edifice, and you 
have been subdued by turns and roused by its 
risings and fiallings. Now it swells, and swells ' 
till it shakes the vaulted roof, and rolls away 
among the aisles like distant thunder. At one 
time a sweet and simple melody is played upon 
the higher keys, and breathes upon your ear 
like a zephyr ; at another time you are startled, 
and amazed, and hurried along on a tide of the 
most intricate, unexpected, unimaginable har- 
mony. It can imitate the sound of all other 
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instruments, the mellow flute, the martial trum- 
pet, the piercing clarionet, the deep bassoon. It 
is an orchestra of itself. There is no single 
instrument that can compete with it. It is the 
highest achievement of musical genius, and yet 
it is an exceedingly simple instrument. Where, 
then, lies its unrivalled excellence? It lies, as 
one says, in a single word — Combination. Such 
is the human mind in its construction, simple, 
yet manifold ; and such is the music it is capa- 
ble of yielding — music in the fullest sense of 
the word, as including both melody and har- 
mony. If you cultivate one part of your 
nature only, you will produce melody, but 
harmony is the result of vthe cultivation of the 
whole. 

If a person only cultivate his intellectual na^ 
ture^ he will be a cold, hard, sceptical being, in- 
capable of any generous enthusiasm, or any 
warm attachment, or any religious fervor, or 
any poetic sentiment. Alas! for the world if 
such men prevailed. It is not among these 
we are to look for the loving parent, the 
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affectionate friend, the devoted patriot, the 
disinterested philanthropist, the devout Chris- 
tian. 

Or, if a person cultivate only his emoUomil 
nature^ if he is all heart and no head, as some 
are all head and no heart, he will be a mere crea- 
ture of feeling, the sport of fency, the victim of 
passion, the martyr of sensibility. He will be 
possessed of no solidity and strength of charac- 
ter. He wiU be incapable of taking a calm and 
dispassionate view of things upon their merits. 
He will be driven about like a ship without a 
rudder, the sport of every wind that blows. 
Such emotional, sensitive, ethereal beings, are 
not fit for a world like this. 

Or, if a person cultivate only his moral and 
reliffums nature^ he will become a gloomy fenatic, 
or a raving enthusiast, or a dreamy mystic, or a 
religious sentimentalist, or a harsh dogmatist and 
narrow-minded bigot Though this is unques- 
tionably the highest part of our nature, yet it is 
only when conscience acts in unison with the 
intellect and the heart, that it is under safe 
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guidance. All history shows that religion dis- 
severed from the intellect and the heart runs 
into opposite and dangerous extremes. It is of 
great importance that the intellectual and emo- 
tional elements should have their due place in 
our religious system, and in our religious ex- 
perience. 

Or, if a person cultivate only his cesffieticai 
nature^ as it is now called, he will be a mere man 
of taste, a creature of imagination, living in an 
unreal wbrld, and unfit for the sober realities 
of life. 

And, finally, if a person cultivate only his 
active or volitional noJture^ that is, if his will be 
too strongly developed, he will become self- 
willed, obstinate, ungovernable. When one 
who has naturally a strong wiD, is possessed 
at the same time of a cold heart, a narrow 
inteUeot, and a perverted conscience, he is 
one of the most dangerous beings in the 
world. 

And let it not be said that all this is meta- 
physical, and more suited for the philosopher 
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than the divine. It ia not so. It is eminently 
practical and evangelical, opening up as it does 
the whole doctrine of sanctification. Here we 
have something to guide us in aiming at the 
sanctification of our nature. For it is not 
enough that we desire it, and pray for it, as a 
general ffiing, but we must be prepared to receive 
it in detail And have we not here, too, the 
explanation of a perplexing phenomenon of no 
unfrequent occurrence in the church? You 
have a Christian friend; you cannot doubt in 
the main that he is a Christian — ^that he is a 
partaker of grace. You cannot doubt this with- 
out doubting the existence of personal Chris- 
tianity altogether. And yet you are shocked — 
startled at finding in him, not once only, but 
many times, the manifestation of a most un- 
christian temper, a most unamiable disposition, a 
strange waywardness and inconsistency, or, it 
may be, a low moral tone in reference to some 
things. The explanation is this ; — ^there is grace 
in the man, but he is not carrying it fully out^ — 
he is not stirring it up into exercise. He has 
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got the principle of holiness in him, but he is 
not seeking to have his whole nature thoroughly 
and equally leavened with it. The Spirit dwells 
in him, but he is continually grieving Him by 
resisting His sanctifying influence on some part 
of his nature more especially. And yet the 
man believes in something called sanctification, 
and honestly, as- he thinks, prays for it. I do 
believe that what he needs is, that he should be 
more thoroughly acquainted with his own na- 
ture, and with the nature of sanctification, too, 
as not a mystical, wholesale, abstract thing, but 
a moral culture, that is to say, a minute, labori- 
ous, watchful, unceasing cultivation of every 
portion of his compound nature, in the way of 
course which the Author of his nature has ap- 
pointed, — ^by his own Spirit, and through his 
own truth. 

Christianity is addressed to the whole of man's 
nature, and it cannot be aright understood and 
fully embraced but by the whole man. It is not 
one part of our nature that has suffered from 
the fell, but every part of it, and Christianity — 
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the gospel, has this advantage over every other 
religion, that it fully meets the necessities of 
humanity. It addresses itself to man's intellect 
in its doctrines, and the bearing of these on our 
condition, and on the divine character. It ad- 
dresses itself to the conscience in its views of sin,' 
duty, responsibility, law. It addresses itself to 
the heart in its appeals founded on the love of 
Christ. It addresses itself to the will in its over- 
tures of pardon and peace. And it addresses 
itself to the imagination, and to our finer senti- 
ments and susceptibilities in its sublime views 
of the glory of God, and of his mighty works of 
grace and creation. 

There is a marvellous variety and breadth in 
Christianity, suited to that marvellous variety 
and breadth that characterizes the human mind. 
This is a proof that it was made for man as man, 
and that^ it was made by Him who knew what 
was in man, because he formed the human sonl. 
As culture, therefore, for the mind, independent- 
ly of all other considerations, there is no study 
like the study of the Bible. But there is yet 
12 
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another contribution, still more important than 
any yet mentioned, which Christianity has made 
to the culture of humanity. It reveals, and is 
the vehicle of a divine influence.^ The Holy 
Spirit has direct and immediate intercourse with 
the human spirit This was needed. This com- 
plete the culture. To those who ask him, he is 
given. Under this divine, spiritual, supernatu- 
ral influence, and in the use of all other means, 
our prostrate nature is raised up, and is prepar- 
ing for higher exercises and enjoyments than the 
present. 

We have said that development is the great 
law of our nature — ^that progress in one direction 
or other is its characteristic We have put to 
ourselves this question. Is there any limit to its 
advancement ; is there any goal at which it 
must stop short ; will the time ever come when 
further improvement is impossible?^ — ^and we 
have been bold enough to answer, no. What a 
glorious prospect is thus opened up to those who 
will fall in with the merciful provision of the 
gospel for their spiritual renovation I Eternal 
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progress! Never-ending advancement! Per- 
petual development I 

In the contemplation of this the mind sinks — 
the imagination stoops on its wearied wing — 
" the giddy brain grows dim." "We are fain to 
return to humble thoughts ; and meanwhile are 
animated to press after higher and higher at* 
tainments. 

How near he presseB on the angePs wing I 
Which is the seraph ? which the bom of clay ? 

And now, let us mark how the passage which 
has been placed at the head of this discourse 
bears on the subject in hand. What we have 
been calling culture — adopting, for a time, a 
term of everyday use, to show that we are not 
necessitated to confine ourselves entirely to pure- 
ly theological language — ^the Bible calls sanctifl- 
cation, a term of immeasurably greater depth and 
significance. Every other word is poor com- 
pared with this ; and it is worthy of being re- 
marked, that not only the ideas of Scripture, but 
its very terms, are above this age and every age. 
We cannot afford to dispense with either. 
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It is truly a sublime word this — Sanctification. 
To perceive this, we must have realizing views 
of that great, spiritual, god-Kke thing, holiness, 
which is the essence of it. And then, again, for 
this end we must have realizing views of the 
divine character, in conformity to which this 
holiness lies. And finally, for this end we must 
have a power of spiritual discernment conferred 
upon us ; for God can be known only in his own 
light — " In thy light shall we see light." 

The common view of sanctification is, that it 
is a TTwMng holy ; and yet this is by no means 
the only, nor the chief idea involved in it. The 
grand underlying idea is consecration, the set- 
ting apart for the divine service. We do not 
fethom the. depth of this word, we do not catch 
the full inspiration of it, unless we view it in this 
light. While we regard it merely as the re- 
moval of sin — of moral defilement — ^we take but 
a negative view of it This is not the funda- 
mental, essential idea. There may be sanctifica- 
tion without any need for purification, or moral 
cleansing. The actual removal of sin, in its 
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guilt- and power, can ever form a part of it only 
in as far as it is necessary — and it is necessary 
in us — ^to the attainment of this high €iid. And 
it is only by taking this view of it that we can 
vindicate its application to the Eedeemer — "I 
^ sanctify myself;" and as it is elsewhere said, 
" whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into 
the world." We are startled at this. Christ 
sanctified ! we exclaim, how can this be ? Was 
he not firee firom sin ? Had he not a divine na- 
ture, and a spotless human nature? True, most 
true. But we are using the word in our own 
arbitrary, confined, inferior sense, and not in its 
true, deep, scriptural meaning — ^that of consecra- 
tion for some grand holy work. That we may 
be sanctified — ^that we m^y be fitted and counted 
worthy to serve God — ^that we may be of any 
use in showing forth his glory, it is indispensa- 
bly necessary that we should be purified — ^that 
our nature should be delivered from its grievous 
moral taint — ^necessary it is that we should be 
thus sanctified and made vessels "meet for the 
Master's use." This is the sanctification we 
12* 
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need ; and it is a means to an end, and that end 
the consecration of the whole man, with all its 
gifts of heart, will, conscience, intellect, taste, 
feeling, disposition, to the divine honor. Is 
there not something truly grand and elevating 
even in the thought of this? Does it not tend 
to exalt our conceptions of sanctification — to 
make it a more profound and spiritual thing, 
and also, I think, a more intelligible thing? 
For it seems to me that our views, for the most 
part, are exceedingly low and indistinct, and 
that this arises partly from a want of clearness of 
definition, — ^it being too readily taken for grant* 
ed that certain phrases — ^holiness, sanctification, 
and the like — ^are well understood, and that it 
is enough to reiterate them in people's ears; 
while, in truth, they are but familiar sounds, 
empty symbols, that stand for httle or nothing. 
They are purely theological terms, and only the 
initiated understand them. But when we say, 
holiness implies conformity to the divine will, 
sanctification means consecration to the divine 
service, a sanctified person is one who has come 
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out of the world and lives for God, — ^much of 
the darkness and mysteriousness with which the 
subject is surrounded is removed, and all is done 
4;hat can be done, except by a higher influence, 
to make men acquainted with the reality. 

" For their sakes I sanctify myself that they 
also may be sanctified through the truth !"• Be- 
hold here the true nature and method of sanc- 
tification opened up. Its nature, our being made 
like Christy like him in his conformity to the 
will of his heavenly Father, and in subjection to 
his authority 1 Its method, the Son of God lay- 
ing hold of humanity, and redeeming, sanctify- 
ing, consecrating it to God I For ikeir sokes — ^in 
behalf of those he came to save ; " Forasmuch 
as the cMldrea are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself took part of the same, that through 
death he might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is, the deviL" I sanctify myself— 1 
offer myself up as a sacrifice to God ; I lay my- 
self on the divine altar ; I consecrate myself as 
a propitiation for their sins, as an example for 
their imitation ; I take human nature upon me 
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to show how beautiM and perfect it is capable 
of being made, — to prove beyond doubt that it 
is not an utterly lost and accursed thing, but is 
capable of being restored to more than its original 
brightness. Thxit they also may he somctified — ^made 
holy like me, and devoted as I am to " Him, of 
whom, and through whom, and to whom, are all 
things," made partakers of my image, adorned 
with all the graces of my character. Through 
the truth — as a medium reveahng the divine char- 
acter, as a bond of union betwixt me and aU the 
members of my mystical body, as the instrument 
of regeneration whereby the Spirit renews the 
soul, as the mirror of divinity, the "glass in 
which they beholding my glory shall be changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord." 

Say now if humanity is not to be found in 
Christianity — ^found there in its genuine perfec- 
tion — ^found 'there in the truth that reveals the 
image of God, after which it is renewed — ^found 
there in the grace that triumphs over the power 
of sin— found there in the person of the Ee- 
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deemer, the second Adam, the Man Christ Jesus, 
the Man of Men I 

Oh! despair not of "your nature. It is sadly 
defeced. It is steeped in sin. It is sunken, 
crushed, paralyzed. But despair not of it. Look 
to the Saviour of men, to his atonement, his 
grace, his example. Pray to the source of all 
power and might, and let this be your prayer, 
"Sanctify us through thy truth, thy Word ia 
truth." 

The idea is grand ! Christ the type and first 
fruits of restored humanity 1 Conformity to the 
image of God's dear Son, that he may be the 
first-bom among many brethren ! This is eleva- 
tion. This is consecration. And this is the end 
(how noble and worthy of Grod 1) of the whole 
economy of salvation, and of divine providence, 
— of the decree of the Father, of the work of the 
Son, of the indwelling of the Spirit ; this the 
result that engaged the Eternal Mind from be- 
fore all ages, and that will remain the object of 
its delightful contemplation forever I 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIANITY A DISCIt»LINE. 

" I HAYS GIVEN THEM THT WOBD ; AND THE WOSLD HATH HATED 
THEM, BECAUSE THEY ABB NOT OF THE WOBLD, EYEN AS I AM NOT 
OV THE WOBLD. I FEAT NOT THAT THOU 8H0ULDEST TAKE THEM 
OUT OF THE WOBLD, BUT THAT THOU SHOULDEST KEEP THEM FROM 
THE EVIL. They are not of the WOBLD, even as I am NOT OF 

THE WOBLD.** — John^ xvii. 14, 15, 16. 

TN treating of Christiaiiity as a discipline^ we 
are led to look at it in what some may term 
its sterner and severer aspect. There is unques- 
tionably, at first sight, something rather forbid- 
ding in this word discipline, calling up, as it 
does, before the mind many painful ideas. The 
mind is thus^ thrown into an attitude of sus- 
picion, of antagonism towards it. If there is 
much in Christianity to attract, it were in vain 
to say that there is nothing to repel. K there 
are points of affiliation, there are also points of 
contrast, and these latter must not be kept out 
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of sight, — ^thougli they need not be obtruded 
upon the attention, and put in the very fore- 
front, for they will come up in due time, and in 
their own order, when the mind is fairly and 
honestly in contact with it. We cannot long 
conceal them, if we would, and there is no rea- 
son why we should seek to do so, for Christian- 
ity will bear to be looked at on every side ; and 
thoughj^to a hasty observer, one side may appear 
more inviting than anolher, a deeper and closer 
view of it will convince us that it is all equally 
attractive, nay, that those very portions which 
at first seem most dark and mysterious, are 
in reality the brightest and most precious 
of all. 

Let no one, then, be alarmed at the view now 
given of Christianity as a discipline, — ^as a con- 
flict, as a trial. Why, this is not peculiar to 
Christianity. He who counts upon getting 
through life without this, will find himself mis- 
taken, life is a battle, — ^a struggle, and a sore 
one ; and this world is the arena on which this 
batfle is to be fought, this struggle to be carried 
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on. From our birtli to our death we axe under 
discipline of some kind or other. There is the 
discipline of the family ; and there is the disci- 
pline of the school ; and there is the discipline 
of the workshop, or the counting-house; and 
there is the discipline of society. There is men- 
tal discipline; and there is moral discipline. 
There is the discipline of the heart, and of the 
understanding, and of the conscience, and of 
the will and dispositions. Learning is a disci- 
pline, and so is business, and so is politics, and 
so is philosophy, and why should it be deemed 
^ a strange thing that Christianity is a discipline ; 
that it, too, has its severer aspect, its difBculties, 
its disagreeables, its sacrifices, its hardships, ere 
the goal be reached, and the prize won? We 
ask no more for our religion than that it should 
have impartial justice done to it. We protest 
against its being regarded as something so very 
peculiar in this respect. We deny that it sub- 
jects people to painful sacrificed, and severe 
struggles, and arduous duties, firom which .they 
would otherwise be free. The plain feet is, we 
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have but a choice — ^hardly that, perhaps, in some 
cases — of the hind of discipline which we shall 
undergo. Discipline in some measure, conflict 
in some form, pain in some quarter, we must be 
prepared to face. We may not like the species 
of discipline to which Christianity would subject 
us, andVe may reject it. But let us at least' 
know what we are doing. Let us not deceive 
.ourselves with the expectation that all will be 
smooth and pleasant; most assuredly it will not 
be so. 

We speak of the adaptation of Christianity to 
human nature, — ^to its cravings, to its necessi- 
ties ; but the truth is, this adaptation would not 
be perfect if -Christianity were not a discipline. 
The gospel is of the nature of a remedy, and all 
remedies are more or less painftd. This is an- 
other point of analogy between this aspect of 
Christianity, and other parts of divine provi- 
dence. If we quarrel with the remedial meas- 
ures, it is because we have no just view of the 
magnitude and danger of the disease. Ah, yes I 
it is not every application that will reach down 
13 
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to the core of our disorder, and expel it from 
our moral constitution. Severe treatment is 
necessary, and being necessary, it is merciful. 
It is painfiil, but salutary; and tbus.it is that 
the more enlarged and profound our acquaint- 
ance with Christianity becomes, the more our 
admiration of it is raised as a system of unpar- 
alleled wisdom and grace. 

In following out, then, this -view, we would 
remark ihat Christianity is disciplinary in as 
far as it requires of us a certain mental train- 
ing and preparation for the reception of lis 
trtdhs. 

These truths are humbling and sanctifying, 
and thus come at once into violent collision with 
the native pride and depravity of the heart. 
Now begins a struggle, in some cases very se- 
vere and prolonged, between the authority of 
God speaking in his word, and the rebellious 
will of the individual man. In some cases, the 
struggle issues in the rejection of these truths ; 
in some cases, it issues in their reception. How 
this last result is to be accounted for, needs not 
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to be explained to those who believe in Divine 
Influence. In the meantime, we are viewing the 
question rather on the side of man than on the 
side of God, and what we wish to bring out is 
the nature and greatness of that inward conflict 
and inward change which are implied in the 
very act of one's becoming a Christian. There 
is a mental discipline gone through, a schooling 
down, as Dr. Chalmers caUs it, of the whole 
soul, a breaking up of the heart, an awakening 
of the conscience, a subduimg of the wiU, — all 
of which involves much severe exercise of mind, 
great mental effort and conflict, a mighty moral 
revolution, as the same great writer calls it. 
This is what we may term the philosophical or 
psychological view of the matter. The more 
strictly theological, or scriptural view of it is, 
that it is a law-worh "The law," says Pau], 
"was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ." 
It was so then, it is so now, and ^ ever will be. 
We must aU enter into this school ; we must all 
pass imder this rod ; we must all undergo this 
discipline ; we may, some of us, need more of 
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it than others ; but nothing will bring down the 
proud heart of man, and prepare him for the re- 
ception of the grace of the gospel, but the holy 
law of God realized in all the extent of its 
claims and sanctions. It is this that brings the 
sinner to sit as a little child at the feet of Jesus. 
It is this that brings him trembling and con* 
victed to the foot of the cross. It is this that 
cures him of his pride and self-righteousness, 
and makes him fain to be saved in God's own 
way. This is an inward discipline. There may 
be along with this an outward discipline, con- 
sisting of affictions of various kinds, which are 
not without their use in weakening the heart's 
attachment to the world, and shutting it up to 
the Saviour. But it is the inward discipline 
that is the chief thing. It is in vain to deny 
that Christianity makes large demands upon the 
natural heart, requiring it to receive doctrines of 
deep and awi^l mysteriousness, to admit a new 
occupant to sit on the throne of its affections, to 
give up its longest and most dearly-cherished at- 
tachments. And will any one say that this is 
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easily done, done as a matter of course, done 
without our knowing how or when ? It is easy 
indeed to go a certain length in the admiration 
of Christianity. But when the heart comes 
closely into contact with it, and its claims are re- 
alized, then it is that a sudden and strong recoil 
is felt, that a positive enmity is awakened, which 
indicates a thorough alienation of heart from 
God, a deep imder-current of unbelief of which 
we had previously no conception. Every one 
who has got beyond the mere form and out- 
side of religion has fe*Hi this, and has thus 
learned, in the light of his own experience, 
that this inward discipline of which we speak, 
this mental training and preparation for the 
faith of the gospel, is a deep necessity of man's 
nature viewed in connection, or rather in con- 
trast, with the high and holy character of Chris- 
tianity. 

We remark ftirther, that Christianity is dis- 
ciplinary in as far as it calls us to carry on a 
warfare against the remaining sinfulness of our 
nature. 
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The Christian life is a conflict. We are all 
familiar with this; it is one of the common- 
places of theology, one of the stereotyped ex- 
pressions of the pulpit. And yet it is no common- 
place truth. It is a deep truth, and few of us, it 
is to be feared, have entered into the spirit of it 
It is no mere metaphor, but a terrible reality. 
Christianity does not undertsJce to deliver us at 
once and immediately fix)m all ^in. When em- 
braced in faith, it brings us deliverance firom its 
condemning and its reigning power. But sancti- 
fication is gradual and progressive. And why is 
this the case? Why, but because Christianity 
is disciplinary in its character from first to last 
Because it is throughout a system of trial — a 
system that calls into exercise the deepest feel- 
ings and strongest capacities of our nature — a sys- 
tem of himian eflfort as well as of divine grace — 
a system that will not suffer the Christian to be 
idle, but stirs him up to " work out his salvati6n 
with fear and trembling." His old enemy, sin, is 
therefore allowed to remain still within him to 
try him, to discipline him, io train him to " en- 
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dure haxdsliip, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ," 
and thus to prepare him for a higher triumph 
and reward, when he has fought out the " good 
fight of faith." The continued existence of sin 
within him is a severe, discipline, as it calls for 
constant watchfulness, lest his sleepless foe should 
gain an advantage over him ; for constant prayer- 
fulness, that he may obtain the grace in which 
alone he can overcome — "prayer will keep his 
armor bright ;" for constant faith, whereby he 
may " quench all the fiery darts of the wicked 
one;" for constant resistance, against all the 
movements of his own deceitfiil heart, and 
against all the allurements of sense; and for 
constant patience and perseverance, that he may 
not weary of the conflict, and sleep upon his 
armor, and dream of safety when danger is nigh. 
In no other way would these graces of the Chris- 
tian life be called into play. But for this disci- 
plinary treatment there would be no room for 
the exhibition, and the strengthening of some of 
the finest features of the Christian character; 
yes, the strengthening of them, for it is true of aU 
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our physical, mental, moral, and spiritual endow- 
ments and capacities, that they grow by use, that 
they acquire a glow of strength and beauty in- 
very proportion as they are put forth upon their 
proper objects. 

Now, we do think it is of great importance to 
understand the reasonableness (the moral neces- 
sity, in feet) of the constitution of the Christian 
scheme in this respect, namely, of its providing 
for the believer's gradual, and not immediate, 
emancipation from sin, or, in other words, of 
Christianity being a discipline. It tends to 
reconcile us to an arrangement with which we 
are but too apt to quarrel? You long, sincerely 
long, to be freed from indwelling sin. What 
Christian does not sympathize with you. You 
pray earnestly for this. So far there is much in 
all this that is good and praiseworthy. And 
yet what if there be not a little that is less so,— 
what if there be somewhat of selfishness in it? 
What if it be that you are only wishing to es- 
cape from a painful, yet withal to you most salu- 
tary and needful discipline ? What if you are 
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only becoming tired of the spiritual warfare, of 
watching, and praying, and believing, and re- 
sisting, and overcoming your evil desires, your 
unruly appetites, your rebellious dispositions? 
What if you are more anxious for present en- 
joyment than for fixture good to your soul, or 
for the glory of God either ? Would it be really 
for your best and highest interests that you 
should be spared this inward disciphne ? Come 
now, and dwell for a moment upon the other 
side of the question; contemplate the advan- 
tages, as well as the disadvantages, of such a 
struggle. It keeps you low and humble, and is 
not that good for you, good for all of us ? It 
makes you better acquainted with the plague of 
your own heart, it reveals to you more fully the 
deep depravity of your nature, and is not that 
good for you? It increases your hatred of sin 
as the enemy of your peace, and as wielding a 
prodigious power over you, and is not that good 
for you? It endears to you the grace of the 
gospel, it draws you closer to Christ, it teaches 
you more and more your dependence on the 
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Holy Spirit for holiness, and is not that good for 
you? Are not all these things good for you, 
good for us all, veiy good, essentially necessary, 
in short? Could we do without such experi- 
ence? Would we have been without such dis- 
cipline, painful and humiliating as it unquestion- 
ably has been ? I tlnnk not. There are times, 
no doubt, when we feel otherwise. But in our 
calmer moments we cannot but feel and acknowl- 
edge the wisdom and the goodness that preside 
over us, and deal with us, rather according to our 
necessities than our wishes. When our measure 
of grace and glory have been attained, then wiU 
this inward discipline, this spiritual wa*rfare, 
come to a close, but not till then; and in the 
view of this, let us, with the apostle---when 
treating of this same subject — thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

We would remark, finally, that Christianity is 
disciplinary in as far as it requires us to remai,V 
in this world of duty and trial, and to act our par 
in it as God may have, determined our position. 

The world is a training school for the Chris-- 
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tian. This will explain whj he is not removeid 
from the world when through grace he is " chosen 
out of it ;" or, on the supposition of his being 
left in it, why his relation to it is not in some 
way so changed as that he shall be above the 
sphere of its influence. Why is he still left in 
the precise position, socially and politically, in 
which he was found at the time of his conver- 
sion? .Nay, so far is his position from being 
improved, it is in some respects rendered more 
trjring. New trials, new difficulties, new con- 
flicts spring up, arising out of his having come 
out of the world, and encountering its enmity, 
arising too, from his more acute perceptions, and 
more spiritual feeling and discernment in regard 
to the evils that abound in it. Why is he left 
iu such a world? It is for the glory of God, 
and for his own spiritual good ; and the world is 
suited to answer both of these high ends ; it is 
an arena on which he may so may live and act as 
to promote the divine glory and his own sancti- 
fication. The world, we repeat, is a training 
school for the Christian. 
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Now, it is of great importance that lie should 
take tliis view of the world, and of his position 
in it — ^namely, that it answers the end of his 
spiritual discipline, and of his training for 
heaven. How common is it to say that his 
connection with a present world is hurtful to the 
Christian, entangling his affections, irritating his 
mind, debasing his thoughts. It is a never-ceas- 
ing source of vexation and injujy to him. How 
much happier and holier would he be were he 
somehow or other dissociated from it — ^were « 
there some little ethereal world to which he 
could be transported, where he mi'ght breathe a 
purer air, converse with purer beings, and en- 
gage in purer occupations. Who has not ofl- 
times sighed for this? Who has not sympa- 
thized with the Psalmist when he said in words 
of surpassing beauty and pathos, " Oh ! that I 
had wings like a dove, for then would I flee away 
and be at rest"? Who has not envied those 
who have gone before to heaven, and uttered 
the wish. Oh! that I were with them. We 
have often done this — all of us ; and we call 
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this heavenly-mindedness. We think that these 
are moments of peculiar spirituality and elevation, 
and that they are well-pleasing to God. And 
yet we may be mistaken. We may be consult- 
ing our own feelings rather than our own good 
or God's glory. We say, these worldly cares 
fret, pollute, and injure the mind — drawing it 
off divine things, marring its progress in grace, 
•and interrupting its cpnmitinion with God. 
There is truth here, but not the whole truth. 
We blame the world, and yet the world is not 
so much the cause as the occasion of all this. 
The evil is in the heart, and all the world does, 
or can do, is to bring it forth to light And is 
it not well it should be made manifest? It is 
thus, and thus only, we can come to know our- 
selves aright. I had never known — ^may the 
Christian say — ^how much sin there was in me, 
how much earthliness of mind, how much fret- 
ftilness and irritability of temper, how little faith 
and patience, submission and meekness I had, 
were it not that I was brought into rude conflict 
with the stormy elements of this world's strife 
14 
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and contention; were it not that I was reduced 
to straits of various kinds ; were it not that I 
met with many sore bereavements and bitter 
disappointments ; were it not that I was at one 
time raised high, at another time brought low ; 
were it not that I had to face persecution, and 
to encounter opposition. All this was for my 
advantage, for it was the means of revealing to 
me my inmost character. Had I been suffered 
to pass through the world, as over a calm, un- 
troubled lake, that pictures the blue sky, and 
every little cloud that flits over its face ; had I 
been suffered to wajk in flowery paths, I would 
have formed a very erroneous idea of myself 
and others would have done the same. I would 
have thought myself, and others would have 
given me credit for being, far better than I am. 
And not knowing myself, what a poor, weak, 
worldly, unstable creature I was, I had not 
known so well my need of divine grace. My 
experience in this world, arising out of my con- 
nection with it, though painful and humiliating 
to myself, has bfeen eminently salutary, for it 
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lias taught me, as I could not otherwise have 
been taught, my need of a better righteousness 
than my own for acceptance, and my need of 
better strength than my own to uphold me. 
And it has coimteracted my love for the world 
itself, which has proved so inimical to my peace, 
and quickened my desires after that better world 
where sin and sorrow are unknown ! Oh I yes ; 
I would not have missed such discipline for any 
consideration. Nor shall I quarrel with my lot 
— ^with my condition in the world, be it what it 
may, for I am assured it is precisely what my 
necessities, my best interests, even those of my 
soul demand. I am no judge of this, but there 
is One who is, and never, never shall I attempt 
to thwart Him, or say unto Him, What dost 
Thou? He knows my character, and what 
treatment I need. He knows what will keep 
me low and dependent on himself. He knows 
what work I have to do, and what preparation 
is necessary to fit me for it. He knows to what 
fiiture glory he designs to raise me, and through 
what process of purification I must be made to 
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pass in my way to it. Thus may every Chris- 
tian speak of the "conduct of divine provi- 
dence;" thus may he characterize the way by 
which the Lord has led him. It has been a 
right way, a good way, a suitable way. AU 
things have been .made to work together for his 
good as loving God, and called according to his 
purpose. 

The world, then, is a school of training and 
discipline to the Christian, and this is tlie reason 
why his connection with it is maintained. It 
tries his strength of principle ; it tries his faith, 
his integrity, his firmness, his spirituality, his 
patience, his endurance. -Bight discipline is 
good for tiie mind. It strengthens it, gives it a 
tone, imparts energy to it, rouses it to exertion, 
and prepares it for deeds of heroism and re- 
nown. Without, discipline the mind becomes 
weakj feeble, relaxed, and unfit for anything.. 
It is discipline that makes men great Were 
there no conflict to maintain, no arduous duties 
to perform, no powerfiil enemies to encounter, 
no dangerous temptation to resist, there could be 
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no true greatness of character.. These things 
make the man, — ^make the hero, — make the 
martyr. If you look at the eleventh chapter of 
Paul's epistle to the Hebrews, you will find that 
all those whose names have been deemed worthy 
of being enshrined in that bright catalogue 
passed through an ordeal — a severe discipline 
of some kind or other. To them the world was 
an arena for maturing and displaying their 
graces, and for glorifying God by these graces, 
his own work in their souls. 

We must beware, therefore, of being discon- 
tented with our position in the world, or of at- 
tempting to flee from it, for in so doing we are 
attempting to thwart God in his plans ; we are 
fleeing from duly, from danger, from disci: 
pline. 

It will at once occur to every one, that we 
have here an antidote to a popish error, Monasti- 
cism, namely. Christianity is not a system of 
this kind. There is nothing unworldlike about 
it. It lifts men in spirit, and aim, and hope, 
above the world; but it does not place them in 
14* 
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antagonism to it, it does not render them indif- 
ferent to it, it does not bid them flee from it. 
Its sphere of operation and manifestation is the 
world, — ^this very world we live in, the society 
m which we move, the rank to which we belong, 
the profession which we follow. This is our 
sphere for serving the Redeemer, glorifying God, 
benefiting others, and improving our own moral 
character. 

Christianity is not like a sickly plant that 
lives only in a hot-house, and when exposed to 
the open air is killed by the frost of a single 
night. More like is it to a hardy evergreen that 
strikes its roots deep, and th^t no winter strips 
of its foliage. Our Christianity is worth no 
thing if it cannot fit us for the battle of life, if 
it do not strengthen us for the duties and trials 
of the world, if it do not brace up the powers 
of our minds, and make us strong, vigorous, 
healthy, brave Christians, who can look the 
world boldly in the fece, — ^who can take their 
own place in the world, and exert their due in- 
fluence, — ^who can use the world without abus- 
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ing it, — ^who <5an cany their Christianity into all 
the departments of this world's business, and 
politics, — ^who can show the world that religion 
makes men neither fools nor knaves, neither in- 
capables nor hypocrites. We greatly want a 
sturdy Christianity that wiU bear the brunt of 
the world's assaults, — ^that will stand its rude 
shocks, and bear the tear and wear of eveiy-day 
life. We greatly want strong, manly, weU-dis- 
dplined, well-balanced Christians, who can en- 
gage in the undertakings and conflicts of their 
age with xmimpaired spirituality and undimin* 
ished grace. There is something altogether 
wrong with us when we shrink from coming 
boldly forward and taking our own part, our 
own share of responsibility and of labor in the 
great cause of Christianity and humanity. We 
say, perhaps, "We cannot do so with safety. 
When we mingle in the conflict, we lose our 
spirituality. It is not for us to act as others do, 
who seem to live forever in an atmosphere of 
strife and bustle." The true explanation is this, 
we have lost sight of that aspect in which we 
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have now been contemplating Christianity, 
namely, as a discipline. We do not love this 
aspect of it. Ours has been an apathetic, 
dreamy, selfish Christianity. Christianity has 
been with ns a culture, it is time it should be a 
discipline.. It is time we should surrender our- 
selves fiilly to its disciplinary character, and im- 
bibe its disciplinary spirit It is time we' should 
offer ourselves sacrifices on its altar for the glory 
of God and the good of man. It is time we 
should listen to its trumpet-call to gird on the 
Christian panoply, and come to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. Think of the Captain 
of our salvation, whose whole life was one of 
discipline, of hard labor, and sore fight with the 
world's opposition. Was there any shrinking 
on his part? Did he not endure the cross, and 
despise the shame? Did he not nerve himself 
for the most dreadful of all conflicts? Did he 
not set his face like a flint, so that nothing 
could move him ? And Christ's disciples should 
be like himself. He has left them in the world 
to be his witnesses^ his agents, his ambassadors. 
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Would you know how to act in the world, 
and towards the world? Hear what he says, 
" They are not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world," How exactly does this indicate the 
Christian's relation to the world — ^in it, but not 
of it. In it, this expresses the point of con- 
nection with the world. Not of it, this expresses 
the point of separation from the world. 

If anything can make the Christian under- 
stand hi& position in this world, and reconcile 
him to it, it is the thought that Christ prays to 
his Father, not that he would take him out of 
the world, but that he would keep him from the 
eviL Not that thou wonJdesi take them out of the 
world; for that would not be either for their 
good or his glory. They have something yet to 
do and something yet to suffer. They have a 
purifying process to undergo ere they can be 
made meet for the inheritance of saints, incor- 
ruptible, and undefiled. And not till this disci< 
plining and refining process is complete, and 
there is no more for them to do or to suffer, iiHll 
the Son pray to the Father for their removal, 
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saying, " Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with, me where I am; that 
they may behold my glory." But that thou 
wouldest keep them from ffie evil. Ah I that is for 
their comfort, that is better than their being 
actually taken out of the world, and if they are 
in a light state of mind they will feel this. They 
will be more anxious to glorify God on earth, 
than to enjoy him in heaven. They will be 
more anxious to be delivered from sin than from 
suffering, for sin is the only real evil, and ex- 
emption from this they are insured, — exemption, 
that is, to this extent> that it shall not prevaQ 
over them, and prove their imdoing This they 
often dread. They tremble at the thought of 
continuing long in a world where their eternal 
salvation is put in such jeopardy. But they 
have only to bethink themselves of the Saviour's 
intercession; they have only to remember that 
while they are battling with the winds and the 
waves, Jesus is in yonder mountain praying; 
they have only to lay hold by &ith of this most 
precious promise, to feel raised above the world, 
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and strengtliened for whatsoever eyil may as- 
sault them. 

Most assuredly there is nothing in the believ- 
er's connection with the world xmduly to alarm 
him. Let him only have the " mind of Christ," 
and he will have that in him which wiU guide 
him safely through its dangerous and mazy 
paths, and uphold him in the midst of its fiery- 
trials. Let him judge of everything that befalls 
him in life in this light — ^this is discipline for 
me, how shall I best improve it for my spiritual 
good ? He will meet with this discipline daily, I 
had almost said hourly. He will meet with it 
in the commonest every-day duties and cares of 
life. It is not in great things only that disci- 
pline lies hid. Ofttim^s the severest discipline 
— ^the sorest trial of faith, and temper, and general 
character — ^is to be found in matters of very 
small moment viewed by themselves. In fact, 
all is disciplinary in some way or other. 

And does not this invest life — every one's 
life — ^with an importance and an interest it 
would not otherwise possess, connecting it so 
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dosely with the moral government of God on 
the one hand, and with onr own moral character 
and everlaating destiny on the other? 

Oh I for grace to enable us to fall in with the 
arrangements of infinite wisdom, and to derive 
benefit from every event in our history, which, 
though painful now, will be made to tell advan- 
tageously upon the fiiture, and will go to in» 
crease the sum of blessedness in that world 
where such discipline will no more be required. 
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OHBISTIANITT A FBLLQ-WSHIP. 

*Teat thet all xat bx one; as thov, Fatbxb, abt in xb, and 
i in thxe, that text also hat be one in us : that the world 

ICAT BELDEYE THAT THOU HAST SENT ME. AnD THE GLOBT WEIGH 
TBOU GAYBBT KB I BATE GIVEN THEH ; THAT TEST XAT BE ONI^ 
EVEN AS WE ABE ONX: I IN THElf, AND THOU IN HE, THAT THET 
ICAT BE ICADE FEBVBOT IN ONE ; ^^ND THAT THE WOBLD HAT KNOW 
THAT THOU HAST SENT UEf AND HAST LOTXD THEM, AS THOU HAST 
LOYED MB." — John, TVU, 21-28. / 
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E live in an age when, botli in tlie world 
and in the chtirch, both in philosophy and 
religion, there is a striving after what has been 
termed a higher unity than has jet been attained. 
There is a growing dissatisfaction with the 
present disjointed fragmentary state of things. 
There is a strong conviction that this is not as 
it ought to be and might be — ^that it is not as it 
once waB, and shall be again. The demand is 
for some broad, catholic basis, which may form 
a meeting-place for at least friendly intercourse ; 
15 
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for some grand underlying truth whicli may 
serve as a foundation for the re-construction of 
systems diverse, but not opposite; for some sim- 
ple yet comprehensive scheme of thought and 
action^ which will gather up whatever is good 
and true — ^and where do we not find some good- 
ness, and some truth, though it be in an almost 
infinitesimal degree — and unite it in one harmoni- 
ous whole. Is all^his possible ? Theoretically, 
we believe, it is. Practically, we fear, it is a 
more difficult achievement tJian some people im- 
agine. If we ad^. Who is equal to a task like 
this, we are met with the prophetic announce- 
ment of the Coming Man, who is to be saint or 
sage, poet or philosopher, or, peradventure, all 
these in one I It is thus that an air of romance 
and ridicule is thrown over a subject which con- 
tains a great truth, and is worthy of being dis- 
cussed with all due solemnity and sobriety of 
mind. Liberty I Eratemityl Equality I When 
we hear such words, we scarce know whether to 
laugh or be angry, so absurd, so vicious, so wild 
are their associations ; and yet these are but the 
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exaggerated expressions of sentiments and as- 
pirations that lie very deep, and are woridng 
like leaven in the souls of onr most earnest and 
spiritual thinkers. AH classes of men have, in 
feet, caught tiie infection. There is a positive 
enthusiasm abroad upon the subject, and truly 
it is a theme well calculated to enkindle enthii- 
cdasm — ^none more so. Surely these aspirations, 
this enthusiasm, are not whoUy of this earth, 
and are not doomed to pass away, and to die 
like music Certain it is that this is one of the 
features and tendencies of the age, and it is well 
to note it, and, if possible, to guide it, for this is 
precisely what is needed. 

What does the age want ? What would it be 
at? Can it tell? Not ezactiy, perhaps; still 
less can it tell how to get at it. It is a sadly-dis- 
ordered world we live in, that is clear. It has 
long been so, and in tiiis respect we are no worse 
than those who went before. The elements of 
strife abound in society, and set ' individual 
against individual, fSunily against femily, nation 
against nation, sect against sect. But when was 
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it Otherwise? There is nothing new in all this; 
only there is the difference, and it is an im- 
portant one, and all in &yor of our own times, 
that the world is groaning more heavily under 
this disorganization, and is making desperate 
efforts to right itself It is getting angry, in fact, 
with its condition, and is resolved, it seems, to 
bear it no longer I But what if it must bear it. 
What if the disorders it feels so acutely — the 
discord and strife that tear it asimder, and split 
it into a thousand fragments — ^arise out of moral 
causes, and are inseparable from these? What 
i^ in being dissatisfied with its condition, it is in 
reality finding fault with the moral government 
of God I '' It is hard to kick against the pricks," 
and yet this is precisely what the world is doing. 
It has never ceased to feel, more or less, its mis- 
ery. And yet I believe that up to this hour it 
is as ignorant of the cause and origin of this as 
ever. The cause of this disorder, this dishar- 
mony, is sin. And this reveals to us more 
clearly, perhaps, than any other aspect of it, 
what is tiie true character of sin, as apostacy 
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fiom Qod It is the act of the creature dissoci- 
ating itself fix)m thie Creator — so fer, of course, 
aad only so far as this is possible. It is an at- 
tempt to throw oflf his authority. It is an as- 
sertion of independence. We speak of the fall 
of man- If ow what is this but just the breaking 
up of the race into so many isolated units, into 
so many would-be independent agencies. The 
true centre of iinily was abandoned, and as- 
many new centres set up as there are individ- 
uals, each one sedking to make himself the cen- 
tre of a sphere more or less large, and to draw 
towards him the homage of others. This is sin 
— an essentially revolutionary, disuniting, dis- 
organizing thing. The result of it is a moral 
chaos, utter concision, nothing in its right place^ 
element warring with element, no order, no 
beauty, but a formless void with deep darkness 
brooding over all, and aggravating the horror of 
the scene. This is the fruit of sin, or rather it 
is sin itself, sin perpetuating itself and acting 
fully out its own spirit and tendency on the 
arena of this world. Such a state of things can- 
15* 
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not caie itself; it can only grow woise and 
worse. There is within the world itself no 
restorative power, no principle of rectification. 
It has entered on a downward progress which it 
cannot check ; a principle of departure has been 
set in motion which it cannot counteract It 
cannot be otherwise. That such a world as ours 
should be a happy, peaceful, united world, is 
simply impossible. The &mily of man has 
thrown off the control of their common parent, 
and the consequences have been such as we see 
exhibited in the case of families among our- 
selves ; they have quarrelled with one another, 
they have fallen to pieces, they have disputed 
about the inheritance, they have become es- 
tranged from each other ia heart and interest. 
There was then felt the grievous want of a com- 
mon bond of union — of one centre of attraction 
— ^which would preserve them, each in his own 
little orbit, and cause them to move with the 
regularity, and the music of the spheres. Even 
so it is with the universal family. Even so 
apparently it is throughout all the various de- 
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partments of Gbd's vast nniyeise. There is first 
a common dependence upon some one grand 
central object whicli serves as the connecting 
link of the whole system, and then there is a 
mutual inter-dependence, or relation of utility of 
each to each. There is no such thing as abso- 
lute independence to be found anywhere except 
in the supreme object, the infinite and eternal 
One; nowhere do we meet with that perfect 
isolation and self-sufflciency which it is the wild 
dream of fidlen man to establish for himself 
Mad attempt I and impious as it is foolish. 
Yain man I he knows not that he is at war with 
the whole character of GFod, and with the con- 
stitution of the whole universe, natural and 
moral. 

The race, then, has broken loose from God, 
and has fallen into a state of disunion. There 
is no fellowship, no community and interchange 
of heart and soul between man and God. It is 
this only, be it particularly noticed, that is 
worthy of the name of fellowship. For true 
fellowship is a deep thing; it lies not on the 
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soiface ; it implies sympathy, oneness of mind, 
mutual understanding and agreement^ familiar 
and friendly interoouise, the responsive beat of 
heart to heart, soul answering to soul as &ce 
answers to face in water. Unless we lay hold 
of the deep, spiritual import of this word fellow- 
ship or communion, we shall not get into the 
heart of this subject. We shall not be able to 
understand how completely sin interfered with 
such a fellowship as this, introducing, as it did, 
an element of estrangement, alienating man 
from Qod, and by consequence man from man. 
This is going to the root of the matter, and it 
is always right to do this when we can. This is 
laying bare the ftmdamental evil. This is trac- 
ing the malady up to its origin, and the origin of 
the evil suggests the remedy. What is required, 
upon the supposition Of any re-union of the 
estranged parties ? You will at once say, A new 
centre of unity. And what is that ? Christianity 
reveals it It is the person of Christ And this 
lets us into the reason of the marvellous consti- 
tution of his person. The problem to be solved, 
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the difficulty to be met, was this— How shall 
the breach be healed, and the divided family of 
man be made one — one with God, and so one 
with each other ; how shall the digecta membra 
of the human race be brought together mider 
one head; how shall those separate parts, those 
conflicting units, be gathered up into one grand 
unity ; how, out of the ruins of the fall, shall 
there be erected a new temple, more enduring 
and more glorious than the first? This centre 
of unity, this new head, this repairer of the 
breach, this builder of the temple, is EmmanueL 
Let me be but united somehow to his person — 
and the gospel tells me how, through faith pro- 
duced in my heart by the grace of the divine 
Spirit — and forthwith I become a member of 
that new family, of which God is the reconciled 
and spiritual Father, and Christ himself the 
elder brother. But the mam point now before 
us is, how the person of the Mediator was con- 
stituted with a view to this. Mark, then, how 
the two constituent elements, the divine and 
human, conspire to this effect, and how this is 
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brought out in the egression in the 28d veise — 
"I in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one ;" or, as it is said in the 20lih 
verse, " that they may be one in us." / in 
them; how could this be, if he were not pos- 
sessed of true manhood. 7%>u in me; how 
could this be, if he were not possessed of true 
Godhead, The person of Christ thus lays hold 
of both parties, and the glorious result is thus 
expressed, that they may he one in tts. In us ; 
the whole majesty and mystery of the matter 
comes out here. In us ; this is the keystone of 
this sublime arch that with rainbow span unites 
heaven and earth together. In us ; this is the 
foundation and measure of this union of which 
we speak, — this the proper order in this re- 
uniting of long alienated parties: first the one- 
ness of Christ — for it is the incarnate Son thai 
is here spoken of and not the Eternal Word 
merely — ^with the Father; then the believer's 
oneness with Christ; and finally the believer's 
oneness with other believers, constituting the 
redeemed and sanctified churchy or household of 
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God. It is a muversal feUowship this, includiBg 
in one ample grasp the ever blessed and adorable 
Trinity, together with the whole family in heaven 
and earth — all saints, and not only all saints, 
but all angels, who seem also to be gathered 
under this new head, for ibe purpose of glorify- 
ing him, and ensuring their greater blessedness 
-and stability. "That they aU may be one in 
us; as thou Father aft in me, and I in thee I" I 
will not venture to explain this union. Therq 
is nothing like it in nature. Symbolism here 
utterly &ils us. There is no union so high, so 
holy, so intimate as this. Human language 
must therefore necessarily come short of a full 
setting forth of it. We may conjoin with it the 
terms, moral, mystical, and the like, but it is a 
tbeme fitted rather for adoring contemplation 
than for formal discussion. It is truly in a most 
deep and mysterious sense tiiat believers become 
one with each other, and one with the Father 
and the Son. The word identity^ I do not like 
here; it savors of earth and its materialistic 
tendencies. We must really take care lest, in 
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otir anxiety to exalt this union, and to say fine 
things about it) we ML into something not un- 
like the Hindu doctrine of absorption, or into 
a species of evangelical pantheism. It becomes 
us to speak with reyerence on such a subject. 
We must never lose sight of the distance between 
the finite and Infinite. We must beware of 
using undue liberties with God, for he is in 
heaven and we are on earth, therefore ought our 
words to be few. But while we would avoid 
exaggeration, we would *be &r firom explaining 
away the language of Scripture and depriving it 
of all meaning and reality. It is the Saviour 
himself who speaks in this wonderful passage of 
the relation subsisting between Him and his 
Father, and between both and those given to him. 
And we would hear him with mingled fidth and 
awe. We would not doubt that there is some- 
thing real — ^far more real than our minds can yet 
conceive or express, in the language he uses on 
this occasion. We would listen to him with ^e 
spiritual ear. We would hear him speaking to 
us in the words of earth, but in the ideas of the 
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spiritual and heavenly world. And as we tlms 
sit in reverence at his feet, and ask him to 
make us feel, though we cannot utter to others, 
nor shape in our own thoughts even, the divine 
truth and love which this prayer breathes — Oh ! 
do we not experience an elevation of spirit which 
is heaven begun upon earth? — ^Do we not pass 
from the. cold regions of abstractions into the 
sphete of the personal, the heavenly, the divine? 
Are not earth's best unions and fellowships felt 
to be poor, to be shadowy and unsubstantial, in 
comparison with this new union and fellowship 
into which we are introduced ? Does not 
some voice within us whisper that here only is 
the true, the real, the lasting, the everlasting? 
Yes; we feel that we are linked in indissoluble 
ties to the eternal throne, and the "everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour." We feel 
that we are somehow mysteriously bound up 
with the divine existence, and with that of all 
holy and intelligent beings renewed after the di- 
vine image, and formed to show forth the di- 
vine glory I 
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In thus treating of Christianity as a fellow- 
ship — ^as the deepest and traest of all fellowship 
— ^we are led to take a profound view of it ; we 
are carried right into the very heart and core, of 
it. We are furnished with the best possible 
antidote and counteractive to a mere formal, 
ceremonial, superstitious Christianily — ^a Chris- 
tianity, that is, that rests in doctrines or ordi- 
nances, and never gets farther than what is ex- 
ternal and sensible. There is a great deal of 
such Christianity in the midst of us. There 
may be some sentiment, some beauty, some truth 
about it, but there is no deep fellowship in it. 
It does not bring you face to fiwe with God^ 
heart to heart with man. It rather comes be- 
tween the soul and Grod, increasing the natural 
pride and selfishness of our nature. There is 
no depth in it, no warm affection, no genuine 
sympathy. It does not go down to the pro- 
foundest depths of the soifl, awakening a new, 
inner life, and giving birth to a new, spiritual 
experience. And thus it is that we know no 
better test of one's religious state than this. Do 
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you know anything of Christianity as a fellow- 
ship ; has it become to you the basis of an union 
and communion with the spiritual world;' has it 
lifted you above the sphere of which self is the 
centre, and drawn you towards a new divin 
centre, in relation to which, and as seen froLi 
which, " All old things are passed away, and all 
things become new ;" has it opened your heart, 
and taught you to love all that is holy and God- 
like, and to aspire after it? No unrenewed 
person can stand this test. He may stand many 
other tests, but not this one. Ah! we have 
spied the nakedness of the land. The formalist 
stands before us in all his nakedness. He feels 
this himself, and shrinks from the disclosure that 
has been made. 

This view of Christianity as a fellowship is 
important also not only as revealing its essential 
character, but as exhibiting it in a truly grand 
and attractive light. It is a sublime privilege, 
this fellowship, to which it would introduce us 
all; and is not such fellowship the craving of 
every heart? Was not man made for it? Is 
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he not possessed of capacities which fit him for 
the enjoyment of it? Is he not doomed to end- 
less disappointment in seeking for it where it is 
not to be found? Is not this the secret wish of 
every human being, Oh I that I had some object 
with whom I might hold communion sweet, in 
whom I might discern the reflection of my own 
soul, from whom I might receive back again the 
expression of my own confiding affection? It 
is. And now mark how exactly Christianity is 
adapted to this want of our nature, this craving 
of our heart. If it did not provide this fellow- 
ship, it would come so fer short of a perfect 
adaptation to humanity. It meets every one of 
us in our vain chase after this form of happiness, 
and invites us to taste of reconciliation with 
God, and to enter into the bosom of his spiritual 
femUy on whom he bestows his love, because 
they only are capable of relishing it; so that we 
may be able to say with all true believers, 
"truly our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Christ Jesus, and with one another." 
Let me but be at peace with God through faith 
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in the great propitiation ; let. me cease to have 
fellowship with the world, which is the enemy 
of God ; let me become possessed of spirituality 
of mind whereby I may be able to relish the so- 
ciety of a spiritual being, and forthwith my 
heart is at rest. I have now got the fellowship 
my soul was made for. This is what the gospel 
brings to ns ; and unless we have got this, we 
have hold of nothing. We have not entered 
into the Spirit of Christianity as a religion of 
peace, of love, of confidence, of divine com- 
munion. 

I call Christianity, then, a fellowship, because 
it restores me to fellowship with God, with na- 
ture, with man. 

With Qod. It brings back to me, if I am a 
believer, the presence of Jehovah as of old in 
the garden of Eden. I walk with him in peace 
and friendship, as Adam did in its sacred bowers. 
He comes down at his own chosen times, and 
especially as he then did, in the hour of calm 
contemplation when the soul is set free from the 
world's business, and is desiring his presence — a 
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Holy calm most suitable for such communion ; 
and I am not a&aid of bis coming. I no longer 
bide myself &om bun beneath some lying refuge, 
as unfit to screen me &om bis observation, as 
the branches of the trees of Paradise. I know- 
bis voice, and it is music in mine ear, for it is 
the voice of love and not of terror; it has 
spoken forgiveness to my soul, and its accents 
no longer alarm me. I am at peace with God. 
I understand his nature ; I love his authority ; I 
desire conformity to his image ; I look forward 
with joy to dwelling forever in his immediate 
presence. This is reUgion. This is Christianity. 
I do fear — ^I greatly fear — ^there is very little of 
this fellowship with God sought after by us 
though the gospel has opened the way to it, and 
has made ample provision for its being enjoyed, 
especially in solemn ordinances ; and because of] 
this want of close fellowship with God, our souls 
are low in grace and in comfort. Let us know 
our privilege, and avail ourselves of it. 

Witk nature. \ think that none but a Chris- 
tian can thoroughly understand and exyoy na« 
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tuie. Only a believer can enter fully into it^ 
and hold commimion with the spirit of order, 
and beauty, and love, that breathes and reigns 
through it all. Christianity does not forbid the 
enjoyment of nature. It does not represent na- 
ture as an unholy thing. It does not bid us 
look upon its fair and smiling face with a scowL 
And why is it that the Christian can enter into 
the deepest fellowship with nature ? Because he 
can look upon its glories, " and smiling, say, my 
Father made them aU." A&jymrd thyself vnth 
Qody is the profound sentiment of Cowper, than 
whom, notwithstanding the doud that darkened 
so many of his years, no one ever had a more 
intense love for nature, simple, beautiful, holy 
nature, — Acgymnt thyself with God, if thou vmtMst 
taste his works. This is the secret of the Chris- 
tian's keen relish for everything in nature, from 
the "meanest flower that scents the gale," up 
through endless forms and gradations of beauty 
{.nd grandeur. He knows God, and he sees his 
hand and hears his voice in all things. He is at 
peace with him who made the world, and there- 
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fore lie is at peace with ihe world itself All 
nature is a revelation to him, where he reads of 
the Spirit who garnished those glorions heavens, 
and the Son, who upholds the whole febric of 
creation, and the Fatiier, who, with more than 
paternal care, opens his hand liberally, and sat- 
isfies the wants of everything that lives. He 
cannot open his eyes but he sees some symbol 
that utters a great truth, or shadows forth a holy 
relation, or speaks of a high privilege or promise 
to be realized in a better world, or testifies in 
behalf of some divine perfection, or exhibits 
some impressive aspect of the divine characterl 
So long as I am at war with God, I am at war 
with nature too. How can it be otherwise? 
The curse rests upon me, and on everything I 
engage in for my sake. But when the curse is 
lifted up from me, how changed then is the face 
of aU creation. My heart bounds with joy be- 
fore this image of my Maker's and Kedeemer's 
power. My soul leaps forth to hold converse 
with this wondrous frame of things. My pulse 
beats responsive to the great heart of nature. 
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My voice mingles with its never-ceasing anthem 
of praise. My spirit bows before the majesty 
of the indwelling and energizing Spirit, — ^no 
mere phantom, like the Platonic sonj of the 
world, but the very Spirit of God, the life and 
light of all created things! I worship at its 
altar, but not the abstraction men call Nature. 
I worship the divinity that is enshrined in the 
temple — Him — ^the Living and Eternal One, 
who remains invisible to mortal eye behind a 
veil of exquisite workmanship. Nature be- 
comes to me a poem, a hymn, to which I can 
attune my soul, and which helps me to sing 
in louder strains the praises of my God and 
Saviour. 

And with man. I believe there is no true 

^ sympathy, no true fellowship of heart beyond 
the pale of Christian influence. It is the gospel 
alone that destroys the selfishness of our natur6| 

. and teaches us to love one another out of a pure 
heart fervently. The deepest and truest fellow- 
ship is between Christian and Christian— a fel- 
lowship of love to an unseen Saviour, a fellow- 
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ship of joys, and hopes, and fears, that lie quite 
beyond the circle of a natural man's experience. 
Eeal oneness of mind, true unity and community 
of soul, exists only within the spiritual family 
of God. In this deep sense we speak of Chris- 
tianity as a fellowship, as a society formed on 
peculiar principles, and separated from the rest 
of the world,— chosen out of the fallen &mily 
of Adam. There is a loose way of talking of 
the universal fatherhood of God, and ihe univer- 
sal brotherhood of man, which is very danger- 
ous, inasmuch as there is some truth mixed up 
with much error.' It is very true that in a cer- 
tain sense God is the father of all men; "have 
we not all one &ther ; hath not one God created 
us?" It is also true that all men, in a certain 
sense, are brethren, being partakers of one com- 
mon nature, and included alike in the offer of a 
common salvation. But there is a higher father- 
hood than this, and a higher brotherhood than 
this, even that of grace, of fidth, of regenera- 
tioiL Christianity, therefore, is a fellowship, not 
merely as promulgating certain truths concem- 
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ing the. universal benevolence of the Deity, or 
concerning the original and innate equality of 
man, but as the appointed means of establishing 
upon earth a new femily, a new society, where 
God is a father, and all the members are his 
children, and each other's brethren, in a higher 
sense than nature knows. This new family, this 
new society, is the church. Here is that higher 
tmity after which the world is striving. Here, 
and here alone, are to be found liberty, frater- 
nity, equality, — liberty^ in deliverance from sin, 
in its guilt and power; fraternity^ in being all 
"the children of God, through faith in Christ 
Jesus ;" eqwilHy^ in a joint participation of the 
blessings of the Saviour's purchase. 

See what a beautiful picture of the unity, the 
oneness of the church is drawn by the apostle : — 
" There is one body, and one spirit, even as ye 
are called in one hope of your calling. One 
Lord, one fiiith, one baptism. One God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all." This oneness, this perfect unity, 
is fer indeed from being fully realized even in 
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the chnrcli, which is. the holy home of the only 
trae fellowship that is to be found on earth. 
Nevertheless, there is a real, substantial, under- 
lying unity in the church, throughout all its 
various parts, for this is essential to the true idea 
of a churcb. It is a spiritual, invisible tinity, 
and therefore realizable only by faith. The 
world cannot realize it, for "the natural, man re- 
ceiveth not the things of God." But the Chris- 
tian realizes it, delights to think of it, and in 
spirit enters into the communion of saints — tbat 
great doctrine of the primitive churcb — ^tbat 
grand privilege which is, I fear, made too light 
of in these latter days, and has, in feet, almost 
dropt out of the creed of Christendom. "I be- 
lieve in the holy catholic church, and in the 
communion of saints." We all believe in this, 
or ought to do it These are great truths, and 
faith should fasten upon them, and keep hold of 
them, not in any narrow, sectarian sense — ^which 
is not the true sense of them, but is a miserable 
travesty and perversion — ^but in a far deeper, 
ttruer, and more spiritual sense. And the full 
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realization of this substantial, essential, inn6r 
unity, would lead more, perhaps, than anything 
else, to bring about that more external, circum- 
stantial, visible unity, the want of which is the 
great cause of grief to the believer, and of 
scandal to the world. It seems to be for this 
that the Saviour here prays. It cannot be for a 
mere outward, mechanical union, such as Eome 
boasts of, for there is no truth and reality in 
such an union. It is a base counterfeit, a prac- 
tical lie, a mere make-believe. Neither can it 
be an union formed on worldly principles, and 
in the compromise of all that is valuable in the 
church's constitution, but it must be an union 
based on truth — ^an imion including only those 
who are sanctified, set apart, brought out from 
the world. As our Saviour prays — "Sanctify 
them through thy truth, thy word is truth." 
Neither can it be an union based on what is 
fundamental and essential in Christianity; for 
this, as we have seen, exists already between aU 
those who are in union with Christ. It must, 
17 
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therefore, be some sucli visible, formal, manifest- 
ed union as shall command the notice and ad- 
miration of the world, and, what is more, shall 
command their faith and submission to the Be- 
deemer. Something like this was exhibited by 
the apostolic church, and with the most astonish- 
ing results as affecting the triumph of the gospel. 
And we have only to conceive that this state of 
matters had continued for ages, to be convinced 
that it would have issued in the conversion of 
the whole world. Why did it not continue? 
This is a deep question. It touches on divine 
sovereignty, and we cannot answer it. For any- 
thing we can tell, higher ends may be attained 
by the altered state of things. For there is a 
sad and strange alteration. The visible church 
is broken up into fragments. The commxmion 
of saints is proportionally impaired. Christiani- 
ty does not now appear in its full character as 
a fellowship, as a connecting link, as a binding 
cement; but rather as an element of division, in 
addition to the many other elements previously 
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existing. I fear we have got too much reconciled 
to this unseemly sight I fear we do not feel as 
we ought the sin and the shame of this disunion. 
Nay, we are but too ready, many of us, to in- 
crease, and that on the most frivolous and un- 
pardonable groimds, the divisions already exist- 
ing. We have not the mind of Christ in this 
matter. It was not with satisfaction or indiffer- 
ence he looked, with prophetic eye, on what the 
church would become. He does not look with 
ssitisfaction on it now. Only mark what promi- 
nence he assigns in his intercessory prayer to 
this one topic. He dwells on it with more force 
and at greater length than on any other. He re- 
fers to it in the 11th verse. He returns to it 
again at the 21st verse, and devotes three whole 
verses to this engrossing theme. Yes, it filled 
his mind, and it should fill ours. It entered 
largely into his supplications, and it should enter 
largely into ours. Do we not learn from this 
that prayer, much prayer, earnest prayer, be- 
lieving prayer, is the destined means' for attain- 
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ing this much to be desired union? It is God's 
own work. No reasoning or eloquence of man 
can accomplish it This has been tried, and has 
failed. It is indeed a most Herculean task — a 
hopeless one, we are tempted to say, looking 
at it with the eye of reason. Many things have 
been tried. Has this been tried? Has there 
been enough of prayer among the people of 
God ? I believe not. We have gone about it 
too much in our own strength, and with un- 
worthy, inferior motives. Let the church — the 
whole church — ^betake itself to prayer, and prayer 
will bring down the Holy Spirit, the author of all 
peace and concord. "We must have more of the 
" communion of the Holy Ghost" before we have 
more of the " communion of saints." It is un- 
belief to doubt that such prayer would remain 
unanswered. It is unbelief to conclude that the 
petition offered up eighteen hundred years ago, 
That they ail may be one, as thou Father art in me, 
and I in thee, has been disregarded, and has be- 
come a dead letter — a thing that is past and 
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gone, leaving no fruits behind. We dare not 
indulge a thought like this. We cannot let go 
the hope that a brighter era is coming for the 
church, when this prayer will be answered be- 
yond our highest expectations. It is joy even 
to think of such a happy period of love, unity, 
and fellowship. What must it be to live in it I 
And we may see it Yes, you and I may see it. 
All unlikely as it is in the view of unbelief, it 
may come, and that soon. It may burst upon 
our ravished gaze, and leave us exclaiming, 
" What hath God wrought!" And the world, 
too, will wonder at it — at such a phenomenon, 
utterly unaccountable on their principles. Aye, 
and I believe ihey will do more than wonder at 
it, they will believe ; for I cannot persuade my- 
self that when the Saviour said. That the world 
may believe, may know that thou hast sent me and 
loved me, he meant nothing more than this, that 
materials would thereby be afforded tox the 
world's deeper condemnation. Whatever others 
may think, I cling to the belief that this opens 
17» 
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up a door of hope for this poor, tmbelieving 
world of ours ; that it is prophetic of that glori- 
ous era When '*all shall know the Lord, from 
the least to the greatest." I think it points to 
the taking away of a great let and hinderance in 
the way of the conversion of the world. I think 
it intunates that even the chnrch itself is stand- 
ing in the way of this most desirable consumma- 
tion — ^a terrible thought, and one calculated 
deeply to humble us all ; and that church re- 
viv.al, church purification, church union, must^ 
according to the arrangements of Infinite wis- 
dom, precede the full triumph of the truth. The 
view I venture to take of it is this — ^the church 
is God's instrument for advancing his glory in 
the salvation of men, and this instrument must 
be rightly wielded if it would be effectual. 
Whatever interferes with the efficiency of 
this instrumentality interferes with its ultimate 
results. In spite of aU its imperfections, the 
church has done much for the world already. 
When it is more perfect, it will do more. 
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Meanwhae, let each believer seek for closer 
fellowship with Christ, and with all who are 
Christ's. Let each church draw nearer and near- 
er to its Divine Head and Eedeemer, and to all 

I 

churches who hold the Head, and build on the 
one foundation. Let us all desire a more abund- 
ant baptism of the Holy Ghost. Let us aU im- 
bibe more the spirit of the Saviour. Let us all 
come out more distinctly from the world's fel- 
lowship. Let us aU submit more to the sanctify- 
ing power of the truth. Let us aU enter more 
fully inta the genius of Christianity as a system 
of unity and of love. And when our hearts are 
ready to feil us, as we think of the sore divisions 
and bitter estrangements that have crept into the 
one family, (a deep device' of the great enemy I) 
let us encourage ourselves with this sublime 
supplication, and evermore plead it before the 
throne on high: — "Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on 
me through their word; that they all maybe 
one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee. 
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that they aJgo may be one in ns : that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me. And the 
glory which thon gavest me I have given them ; 
that they may be one, even as we are one : I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one ; and that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as 
thou hast loved me." 

Him the Fatheb heareth always. 



THB END 
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edition. IQmo, cloth, 85 ct& 
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the French of L. Bungener. Paris, fourteenth edition. With an In- 
troduction, by the Rev. George Potts, D. D., New York. 12mo, 1,25. 
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book as a valuable contribution to the cause not merely of general literature, but es- 
pecially of pulpit eloquence. Its attractions are so yarious that it can hardly fail to 
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thought and profitable sentiment— if. T. Commercial. 
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i^ualities. — Ch. Advocate. 
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subject of preaching. — Pret^terian. 

A book of rare interest, not only for the singular ability with which it Is written, 
but for the graphic account which it gives of the state of pulpit eloquence during the 
celebrated era of which it treats. We warmly commend it. — Savaamah Journal, 

Its historical and biographical portions are valuable; its comments excellent, and 
its effect pure and henxgoxoX.— Buffalo Morning Express. 

The author is a minister of the Reformed Church. In the forms of narrative and 
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lustrates the important ends to be secured by pulpit eloquence. — Phil. Ch. Obs. 

A precious gift to the American church and ministers. It is a book full of histor- 
ical facts of great value, sparkling with gems of thought, polished scholarship, and 
genuine piety.— Cin. Ch. Advocate, 

This volume presents a phase of French life with which we have never met in any 
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one of the invatest Protestant works of the n«re. Ft 
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UNIVERSITY SERMONS; 

DELIVERED in the Chapel of Brown University. By the 
£ev. Francis Wayland, D. D. Thiid thousand. 13mo, cloth, 1,00. 

•9" Ds. Watlahd has here discussed most of the prominent doctrines of the Bi- 
ble in his usual clear and masterly style, riz. : Theoretical Atheism ; Practical Athe- 
ism ) Moral Chaimeter of Man i Lore to Gk>d ) Fall of Man t Justification by Works 
impossible i Preparation for the Advent of the Mesriah ; Work of the Messiah { Jus- 
tification by Faith ; Fall of Peter ( The Church of Christ; Unity of the Church i Duty 
of Obedience to the CItU Magistrate } also, the Recent Berolutions in Europe. 

Cliaracterised ny all that richness of thought and elegance of language for which 
theh: talented author Is celebrated. — Db. Baird's ChriatUm Union. 

The thorough logidan is apparent throughout the yolume, and there is a classte 
purity in the diction, unsurpassed by any writer, and equalled by few. — N.T. Com, 

One of our most popular writers in Tarious departments of science and morals. 
His style is easy and fluent, and rich in illustration. — Ewmgelicai Review. 

No thinking man can open to any portion of it without finding his attention 
strongly arrested, and feeling inclined to yield his assent to those self-eTincing state- 
ments which appear on ereiy page. As a writer, Dr. Wayland Is distinguished by 
simplicity, strength, and oomprehenriyeness. He addresses himself direcfly to the 
intellect, to the conscience more than to the passions. — Watqfinum and Rhetor, 

These discourses are fine specimens of his diseriminating power of thon^t, and 
purity and vigor of style. — Zi(pn*s Herald. 

Those who take up this volume with the high expectations induced by his previous 
works, will not be disappointed. The discourses are rich in evangelical truth, pro- 
found thought, and beautiful diction ; worthy at once of the theologian, the philoso- 
pher, and the rhetorician.— Albany Argua, 

This volume adds to Dr. Wayiand's fame as a writer. This is commendation 
enough to bestow upon any book. — Puritan Jtecorder. 

Db. Watlaitd is one of the most prominent Chiistian phJlotophen and litenuy 
men of our country. — Watchman^ Cincinnati, 

His style is peculiarly adapted to arrest the attention, and his ftmiliar illustra- 
tions serve to make plain the most abstruse principles, as well as to'enstampthem"^ 
upon one's memory. It is, in fact, scarcely possible to forget a discourse ftom Way- 
land. We think no minister's library complete without it. — Dorer St<xr. 

They come from one who has attained a national reputation, and embody views ma- 
tured by the study of years upon important topics in theology. — Phil. Ch. Chron, 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By Ernest 
Sartorius, D. D. Translated from the Genuan, by the Rev. Oakman 
S. Stearns, A. M. ISmo, cloth, 43 eta. 

A work of much aUUty, and presenting the argument In a style that win be new to 
most American readers. It will deservedly attract attention. — N. Y. Obeerver. 

Db. Sabtobivs Is one of the most eminent and evangelical theologians In Qtr^ 
many. The work will be found, both from the important sutgects discussed and the 
earnestness, beauty, and vivacity of its style, to possess the qualifies which recom- 
mend it to the Christian pubUc — Mich. Ch. Herald. 

A Uttie volume on a great subject, and evidently the production of a great mind. 
The style and train of thought prove this. — Southern Literary Gazette. 

Whether we consider the importance of the subjects discussed, or the perspicuous 
exhibition of truth in the volume before us, or the devout spirit of the author, we 
eeunot but d<»9irc the work an extensive circulation. - Christian Inrfex. C«» 
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WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; 

Or Scripture Truths Illustrated. By the Rev. A. Moeton 
Brown, D. D. With a Recommendatory Proface, by John Anoell 
James. With beautiful Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, 60 eta. 
•9- Thia is a rery interesting and valuable book, and should be in tfrery house In the 
land. Its great excellence is, it magnifiea the croaa qf Chritt, It presents the follow- 
ing interesting sulgects : « The Cross needed < The Way to the Cross i The Cross 
■et up ; The Sufbriugs of the Cross ; Mediation by the Cross } life fiom the Cross i 
Faith in the Cross t Submission to the Cross ; Glorying in the Cross; The Cross and 
the Crown." No better book can be put into the hands of ** inquirers after truth." 

This i9 a beautiful volume, defending and illustrating the precious truths vhieh 
cluster around the atonement — PAiL Ch. Chronicle, 
Hay it find its way into ereiy family in the land. « Chri$Han Secretary* 
It is the excellenoe of this work, that it keeps constantly in view this grand instru- 
ment of salvation.— BeHffiotu Herald, 

** Christ, and Uhn cmeifled,** is presmted in a new and striking light The style 
Is simple, without being puerile. We wish this work a wide cirouhition, that un- 
der its influence, many may be found **lookmg unto Jesus.'*— ^. F. Observer. 

A highly-approved work, presenting the most important doctrines of our holy re- 
ligion, in a form not only intelligible, but attractive light, adapted to allure the eye of 
Ihith, and hope, to the glorious olyeots revealed in the gospeL — PhU, Ch. Obterver, 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION; A 

Book fot the Times. By an American Citizen. An Introductoiy 

•Essay, by Calvin £. Stowe, D. D. 13mo, cloth, 63 eta. 

*•* This is one of the best books in the English language. The work has been 
translated, into several different languages In Europe. It has been republished by 
the London Tnct Society, and also adopted as one of the volumes of ** Ward's lA- 
braiy of SUndard Divini^." edited by Dra. John Ilanis, J. Fye Smith, and others. 
A capital t)ook to ciroulate among young men. 

Mostj original and valuable works of rocent publication. — X. 71 Ch. IwteOigencer, 

A nseAil book, written with great spirit and pcrfnt — PhO. PreAvterian. 

In many respects, this is a remarkable book. — y.T. Obterver. 

More likely to lodge an impression In the human conscience, in fkvor of the divine 
•n&ority of Christianity, than any work of the modem press. ^London Meth. Mag. 

Few volumes have issued fVom the American press that bear the stamp of ori^- 
BaUty and profound thought so deeply imprinted on every page.— Pveritan Bee, 

This is really an original book. Every sentence Is pregnant with thought, and 
every idea conduces to the main demonstration. The book is the work of a re> 
claimed sceptic. '-Edxnintrgh United Sect^Jtion Magazine, 

It Is evidentiy the production of a master ntind. There ii a force of argument 
and a power ofconvietion almost reslsttess.— Xotuion Evangelical Magazine, 

A book of singular merit As a piece of clear, vigorous, consecutive thinking, we 
•eaftcely know its superior. We would not hesitate to place it beside Butier's Analo- 
gy, as a specimen of close and unanswerable reasoning* while it is far superior with 
regard to its evangelical viewa — Edinburgh Free Church Magazine, 

** The president qfKnox Cottege, lUmoig^" ^ays, **It is decidedly the best vindica- 
tton of the Old TesUment Scriptures against the assaults of infidelity, and one of the 
most useful class books wliich I have ever met" 

A WeUih mtniKter^ in Michigan, says " It has been translated into Welsh, and is ci^ 
eulated broadcast over the hills, through the hamlets, and in the mines of his native 
land." H 
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MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 

BY THB RBV. JABBZ BURNS, D. D. 

Author of " Pulpit Cyclopaedia," etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

•9- A beauttfnl gallery of portndto of thoM vho not only were ** wiae and good" 
In their own generation, but whose influence, long after th^ were slumbering in the 
dust, went forth to live again in their children. A sketch of the mothers of the moit 
eminent men of the world, is given. 

A handsome volume, oontdning heaven-blessed memoriali of many excelleftt 
OfarisUan mothers, for the encouragement of others. — JPAiL Ch, Obterver, 

If this is not a popular work, it must be because mothers are scarce, and real chil- 
dren are no more. It is Aill of the anecdotal literature of the subject— tales with a 
moral. It ought to be in the Sabbath school library, and In every sitting room where 
there is a mother. G. k L. have done many good things, but none better than the 
republication of this book. — PvrUan Recorder. 

Blessed collection of important sutjecti, relating to, or bearing npon, the maienMl 
influence. It should be in the home of every mother in our land. — AUxmv Spectator, 

One of the most delightful volumes we have read for a long time, and as usefUand 
valuable as it is delightful. We bespeak for it a universal reception.— if. T. Com. 

We wish it were read by every mother in the land.— Lutheran Obaerver. 

We have lingered over the pages of this most attractive book, with fbelings of in- 
terest, which we cannot expntn.— EngUah Fret Ch. Mag. 

THE EXCELLENT WOMAN, as described in the Book of 
Proverbs. With an Introduction by Rev. W. B. Sprague, D. D., con- 
taining twenty-four splendid Illustrations. 12mq, cloth, 1,00. 
•9- This elegant volume is an appropriate and valuable **gift book ** for the hus- 
band to present the wli^ or the child the mother. It treats of the following sutgects : 
The Virtuous Woman; Trustworthy* Beneficent; Active; Enterprising; Provi- 
dent; Managing; Energetic; Vigilant; Industrious; Humane ; Thoughtftil ; Taate- 
ftil; Creditable; Tnfficking; Reputable; Peaceful ; Domestic; Commended i Pre> 
eminent; Godly, and Rewarded Woman. 

We shall be glad if our commendation places it in the flunllles of all oof readen, 
as a book to be read. — Watchman and Reflector. 
Fnll of wisdom and instruction. — Salem Begister. 

It is not sufficient pndse to say that we have been interuted In the perusal of this 
book. It is just such a book as the times demand. It presents to the female mind 
incentives to live for something. We recommend it to the careftal pentaal of all onr 
patrons. — Mothers' Jottmal. 

An excellent book, elegantly printed, and embellished with beautiful engravings. 
We commend it to mothers, sisters, and daughters.— PAtl. Ch, Obeerver, 

Each successive reading will reveal some new gem of thought which. In ttie gen- 
eral mass of excellence, had been overlooked before. — Advertiser, 

THE MARRIAGE RING; Or. How to make Home Happy. 

From the writings of John Angell James. Beautiful illustrated edi. 

tion. Illuminated title, and elegant variegated borders round the pages of 

the book. 16mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cts. 

•a- A more beautiful or appropriate « gift" to present a newly-mairied couple, 
cannot be found. 

Abeautiful volume, suitable to present a newly-married couple. —Ch. JnieVigencer. 

Exqu'mUft little volnme. itiPnlpstinjr pr>.«»t;p»l hintr nn'l wio?* sjiR^^tiops. - Tynf, 
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WORKS BY JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 



THE CHURCH IN EARNEST, l^mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

Mr. James's writings all have one olgect, to do execution. He writes under im- 
pulse — ** Do something, do tf.** He aims to raise the standard of piety, holiness in 
the heart, and holiness of lift. The influence of this work must be highly salutaiy. 
— FwrUan Becorder, 

Let it be scattered like autumn leaves. We believe its perusal will do much to 
convince and arouse the Christian. The reader will feel that he is called into the 
Church of Christ, not to enjoy only, but to labor. - J\r. Y Recorder. 

Purchase a number of copies of this work, and lend them and keep them in circu- 
lation tOl they are worn out I— Mothers* ABsistant. 

Probably no writer of the present age has done so much to promote the interests of 
^tal and practical religion as Mr. James. Tliis work should be in the hands of eveiy 
professor. — Conffregational JoumaJ, 

A more important work could not be presented to the world- - Bap, Memorial, 

This new work of Mr. James points out the nature and effects of earnest piety 
with reference to individual action for the promotion of one's personal religion, the 
salvation of others, the religion of the family, and of the church. No time should be 
lost in putting it into the hands of church members. — Ch. Mirror, Portland. 

** Its arguments and appeals are well adapted to prompt to action. We trust it will 
be universally read."— if. Jl Observer, 

To give the work a word of approbation, were but a poor tribute. It should re> 
oeive the earnest attention of Christians of eveiy name. — Southern Lit, Gazette, 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS j a Sequel to " The Anxious In- 
quirer after Salvation." 18mo, cloth, 30 eta. 
Kone of the works of James's (all of them of uncommon practical ezcellenoe) are 

better calculated for circulation among the churches than this. It ought to be sold 

by hundreds of thousands, until every church member in the land has bought, read, 

marked, learned, and inwardly digested. — (JongregationdUst. 
To every lover of progresdve holiness, we commend this volume. — Ch. Secretary, 
So eminently is it adapted to do good, that we feel no surprise that it should make 

one of the publishers' excellent publications. It exhibits the whole subject of growth 

in grace and guards the young Christian against many mistakes, into which he is in 

danger of felling. — Puritan Recorder, 
Mr. James has rendered himself one of the most popular and nseftil writers of the 

day. — Zionif Advocate, 
It is written as a sequel to the anxious inquirer, ** whose praise is In all the chnr- 

•bes." The subject is one of equal importance, and the author addresses himself 

with eharacteristic ardor and success to the theme.— Southern Baptitt, 

CHURCH MEMBER'S GUIDE. Edited by the Rev. J. 

Overton Choules, D. D. New Edition. With an Introductory Es- 

say, by the Rev. Hubbakd Winslow. Cloth, 33 cts. 

The spontaneous eflVision of our heart, on laying the book down, was, — may every 
church member in our land possess this book. — Christian Secretary, 

A pastor writes, ** I sincerely wish that every professor of religion in the land may 
possess this excellent manual. I am anxious that every member of my church 
sihould possess it, and shaU be happy to promote iU circulation." Kit 
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PHILIP DODDRIDGE. 

HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 

A Centenary Memorial. By John Stouhton, D. D., author 
of" Spiritual Heroes/' &C., and an Introductory Chapter by Rev. 
James 6. Mi all, author of " Footsteps of our Forefathers," &c With 
beautiful Illuminated Title Page, Frontispiece, etc 16mo, cloth, 60 ctsL 
Since the flood of Uogmphies, meraoin, perwmal recollections, kc^ with which the 

pnn teenif at pretenti U if leftediing to get holdof abooklilEethis.— iVeabyterum 

WitneM, 
Tliif if a clear, eoneiie and interefttng memoir of a man wlioie works and pndse 

have been, for more than a century, in tlie churches on both mdes of the Atlantic 

The thousands who have read Ills ** Rise and Frogreis of Beliciou," will want to 

know more of the author.— Ch, Menenger, 
The sketch is drawn with remarluible liteniy skill, and flie volume is one to 1m 

read with high satisfiuition and profit. —N, Y. Mirror, 
Headers will rqolice in a volume that throws fresh light on the ministerial eaxce* 

and the writings of Dr. Doddridge. He had great repntatton as a religious author. 

He was no mean poet. Some of his hymns are unsurpassed. — N. T, CommerdaL 
Among the best Christian biographies of our times. — PhiL Ch. Oba. 
Nobody can read the book without feeling flesh admiration for Dr. Doddridge ; he 

was one of the finest modeis of the beneyolent spirit of Christianity, with which the 

world has been blessed since the days of the Apostle Jolm. — Furitan Recorder. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
Foster. Author of " Decision of Character," Essays, etc. Edited by 
J. £. Rylaitd with notices of Mr. Foster, as a Preacher and Compan- 
ion. By John Sheppard. A new edition, ttoo volumes in one, 700 
pages. I2mo, cloth, $1,35. 

In simplicity of language, in migesty of conception, in the eloquence of that con- 
ciseness which conyeys in a short sentence more meaning than the mind dares at 
once admit ; his writings are unmatched. - I^orth British Remew. 

The memoir of John Foster, must, of necessity, possess reiy peculiar attractions? 
a man whose writings luye been perused with admiration whereyer the English lan- 
guage is spoken or understood. We are glad to find ourselyes in possession of so 
much additional matter Anom the well-nigh inspired pen of tins great master in Eng- 
lish composition. — Ch. Beview, 
A book rich in eyeiy way -' in good sense, yiyaciiy, liberaUfy,and piet^. — Mirror, 
The yolume, bears strongly the impress of his own original valnd, and is often char- 
aeterized by a depth and powerof thought rarely met with. — ^Jboni/ Argus. 

Mr. Foster was one of the most admirable writers of England. His lifb is full of in- 
struction. The fkme and influence of Foster will liye as long as talent, learning, and 
piety shall be respected on the earth. We commend, tiierefore, most heartily, the 
woric to the public i we commend It to the scholar, and assure him that he will find 
rare literary worth. We hope clergymen will read it — read it often. We know of 
no work which will do more for their literary eultnre. — JV. 7. Ch, Messenger, 
John Foster was one of the strongest writers of his age. — Christum Register, 
This work must constitute the choice book of the season, in the department otem' 
respondence and biography. We all wish to know what he was as a friend, a hus- 
band, a father,jind as a practical exponent of what is enshrined in the immortal 
productions of his pen. — Watchman and Sector, 1^1 
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CHRISTIAN'S DAILY TREASURY. 

A BELIGIOUS BXBSCISB FOR EVBRY DAT IN THB YEAB. 

By E. Tbmplb, author of the " Domestic Altar." A new and 

improved edition. 13iuo, cloth, $1,00. 

war A work for ereiy Chriitian. It is indeed m " Treaamy *' of good things. 

If any book of modem date deserres a second and a third commendation, it is 
this. We wish most heartily that this yolwne were the daily comp^ion of erery 
disdple of Christ, fan the land. Could no other copy be obtained, we would not part 
with our own for ten times the cost of it — Congregationaliat. 

Materials for reflection and meditation, designed for the Christian in his daily walk 
with Ood. — Puritan Recorder. 

It should be on the table and read by every Christian. — Ch, Times, 

It differs ftom any thing we. have met with. The author has a mo^t happy tal- 
ent at conveying much important truth in a few words. It is an admirable work, 
worthy to be read by every Christian and studied by every minister. — Dk. Sfraouk, 
ABxaiyMlaa 

A usefU evangelical volume, designed to assist Christians in the work of daily 
meditation on the divine word. - ChriMtian Herald. 

A grand vroT^fot the centre table of every Christian, or for the most private place, 
where they hold communion with the Invisible. —AJbany Ch. Spectator. 

It is one of the best of the. kind that we have ever examined. .It is a treamary of 
evangelical truth forcibly expressed, well adapted to awaken thought — Phil. Ch. Ob, 

This work might appropriately be called a guide to meditation. Many do not know 
how to meditate A caieftU use of this volume, will do very much to form haUts of 
profitable meditation. 'PAiZ. Ch, Chronicle. 

Were these ** Exercises " less animated and W* ^^^ ^e might call them ehdetoM ; 
but skeletons have not flesh and blood, as the reader finds these to have. We prefer 
them to any thing of the kind we have seen. — Dover Star, 

This is a precious compendium of pious reflections, upon happily-selected Scrip- 
tures. It is superior to the numerous works of this character already published, and 
will aflbrd pleasure and profit to the minister, and private Christian. —Am. Pulpit, 

We give it our most decided recommendation. It differs Arom the generality of 
works of a somewhat similar style, in that they consist of rejiections, wliile this more 
X^^eularly forms the outiinea or materiaU/or reflection and meditation. — Observer, 

There is no volume having the same aim as this.'^an compare with it, for its sug> 
jestive properties and comprehenriveness. — Ch. Mirror. 

It breathes the spirit of the gospel. It is eminently suggestive and practical. It 
deserves a place in every Christian's llbraiy. — y. Y. Recorder. 

This excellent treasuiy ftimishes rich, practical, and devotional instruction. It !• 
well tcvAed daily on such spiritual food. - if. Y. Observer. 

A treasure, indeed, to any one who will study its doily lessons.— Ch. Index, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas a Kempib. 

Introductory Essay, by T Chalmers, D. D. New improved edition. 

Edited by the Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D. ISmo, cloth, 38 cts. 

" . * " This work has, for three hundred years, been esteemed one of the best prae« 
tical books in existence, and has gone through a vast number of editions, not only 
in the original Latin, but in every language of Europe. Dr. Payson, once said to a 
joung minister ** If you have not seen * Thomas a Kempia^^ I beg you to procure it 
For spirituality and weanedness fiom the world. I know of nothing equal to it." 

That this admirable work may be enjoyed by all, the translation which best agrees 
with the original^ has been revised and adapted to use by Dr. Malcom. "Stljok 
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DR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 

BT THB RBV. THOMAS liAURIB* 

Sarviying associate of that Mission. With a Portrait, Map 

of tbe Ck>untiy, Illustrations, etc ISmo, cloth, $1,25. 

A most raloable Menurir of a remarkable man \ with an aeooont of an interesting 
country and people, conoeming which little liaa heretofore been known. 

The work has all the charm or romance, proving oonelusiYely that fkcts are not 
only better, but are ■omeamea,at least, ftr more thrilling even than fictkm. B 
cannot fail to interest u well as instruct every class of readeis. 

Rev, Doctors Anderson and Pomroy, Secretaries of the American Board of 

Commissioners for Foreign Mission*. 
** We regard the work u among the best of missionaiy biographies. A remarkaUe 
man is there well delineated. Perliape no other penon could have done equal jus- 
tice to the rare combination of qualities in Dr. Grant's character. We see the bold- 
ness of the man unconscious of fear, his entetpriie regardless of sufflbring, las be- 
nevolence amount almost to self-crucifixion, yet without rashness, prudent and cau- 
tious ; and so venturing into regions, and going saftly, where ftw would care to ven- 
ture. His was an eventftil life, and his name will be as imperisliable as the history 
of the present revival of religion in the ancient, degenerated churches of Asia.*' 

JUv. JMhan IMe, Editor qfthe Journal 4(f Missions. 

** A book which for interest can hardly be excelled. It is not often that drcmn- 
stances combine so favorably for an interesting worlc, as in respect to thii biography. 
In the first place, the man whose labors for Christ it commemorates^'wsm a missiofnaiy 
of no ordinary excellence i enterprising t observant i by his inherent traits of char- 
acter, even more than by his profossion as a physician, obtaining great influence over 
the people with whom he had intercourse i indefatigable in his labors i not knowing 
what fear wai, whether threatening him in the wild mountidn-pass from men whose 
hearts were steeled to pity, or from a deadly pestilence i of rare judgment; gtowing 
with love to Christ, and to the souls of his fellow-men. Then, thepetyolefor whom 
he spent his 2(/e, aside from his cherished belief that they are the lost ten tribes, are 
nnsurpaned in interest by any other for whom missionary labor has been under- 
taken. The period^ moreover^ m their history^ which is covered by this biography, 
is crowded with exciting events. Their country also, so unknown to the civilized 
world till Dr. Grant explored it, presents scenery of the grandest character; and he 
had an ^e to see, a heart to feet, and a pen to describe. Apart from its value as a 
record of missionary labors, it possesses high merits as a book of travels. 

<* Let it be circulated as it deserves, and not a few young men will be found emu- 
lous of a life so full of devotion to the Saviour as was that of Dr. Grant. Above aU, 
let physicians, and those looking forward to the medical profession, read it." ^ 

Rev. Selah B, Treaty Editor qfthe Missionary Herald. * 
"This is the life of a missionary who possessed high qualifications for Us chosen 
work. First of all, he had the genuine spirit of his calling. His piety was deep, con- 
stant, unwavering. When he became a soldier o^ Christ, he enlisted for whatever 
service should be appointed unto him. He felt that he had only to follow the Cap- 
tain of his salvation ; and this he ever delighted to do. Dr. Grant, moreover, had 
some elements of character which were seldom combined in the same person, at least 
to the same degree. He was emphatically a bmve man. Few would have ventured 
to go where he often went during his eventful history. And yet he was not rash. 
Few men have exhibited more of the sidrit of Paul than our lamented brother. Ms. 
Laurie has been quite successful in his portraiture. And the friends of missions wiU 
Z^oice that he consented to undertake it." Pp 

GOUIiD A lilNCOIiN, PUBIilSHBRS, BOSTOX. 
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MIALL'S WOEKS. 



FOOTSTEPS OF OUR FOREFATHERS; what they 

Suffered and what they Sought. Describing Localities and portraying 

Personages and Events conspicuous in the Struggles for Religious Liber* 

ty. By James G. MiALL. Thirty-eix fine Illustrations. 12n)o,l,00. 

An exceedingly entertaining vork. It i« ftill of itrong pointi. The resder soon 

catches the fire and seal of those sterling men whom we lutve lo long admired, and 

ere he is aware becomes so deeply enlisted in their cause that he finds it difficult to 

lay aside the boolc till finished. — €h. Parlor Mag. 

A boolc to stir one's spirit to activity and self-sacrifice in the^ work of God. It por- 
trays the character, deeds, sufierings, and the success of those heroic non-confbrm- 
ists who stood up ibr the truth. It is a book worthy of a large sale. — Zion*t Herald, 
A work absorbingly interesting, and very instructive.— Western Lit. Magazine. 
The title jittracted our attention i its contents have held ns fast to its pages to the 
Tery close.' It is ftill of antiquarian lore and alwunds in charming local descriptions. 

— Watchman and Reflector. 

The events narrated and scenes described give us impressive views of the great 
sacrifices made by the noble sufSners fov the priceless boon of spiritual fteedom, 

— Ch. Obaerver. 

Biographical notices of those noble minds who made the grand discoveries of civil 
and religious liberty in England. The anecdotes of these men and their times are 
fbll of interest, and are drawn from the moat authentic sources. — ycU. Intel. 

This is a most captivating book, and one that the reader is compelled to finish if 
be once begins it We really wish that every family in our land could have a copy. 
It has kept us perfectiy enchained from beginning to end.— yeioport Observer, 

MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY; Presenting, 

in graphic and popular Form, Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiasti- 
' cal History, etc By James 6. Miall. Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,00. 

war This, like the " Footsteps of our Foreihthers," is a work of uncommon interest. 

We tiiank Mr. Miall for this volume. There are plain truths plainly told in this 
Tolume about ancient Christianity and the practices of the Christians of ante-Nleene 
times which we could wish chturchmen would lay to heart and profit by. —Epts. Reg, 

More interesting than a romance^ and yet Aill of instruction. —Hartford Timet. 

A work of no ordinary value, and we commend ittoalL Every Sabbath school 
should be supplied with copies. — Ch. Secretary, 

Bfr. Miall Is a Congregational minister in England, and a popular writer of unusual 
power. He has the power of graphic delineation, and ha»given us pictures of early 
Christianity which have the charm of life and reality. Our readers are assured that 
its glowing pages will excite their admiration.—^. T. Recorder. 

This is an extremely interesting work, embodjring classic and ecclesiastic lore, and 
colculated to do much good by bringing the church of to-day into closer acquaint- 
ftuceship and sympathy with the church of the early past. — Congregationalist. 

The remdta of extended research are oifered to the general reader in a style of 
SMCommott interest.— Watchman and R^ector. 

We have in an attractive form some of the most important facts of early ecclesias- 
tical history, in illustration of the purity and power of Christian &ith. — Puritan Ree, 

A volume of thrilling interest. It takes the reader through a very important period 
Of secular and ecclesiastical history. — fr<MtemXt«. Vessenger. Yy 
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THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

WITH AN INTRODUCJnON by'EDWABD Hitohoocjk, LL.D., 
President of Amherst College. 12mo, oloih. $1.00. 

49" This is a nuuteHy production on a subject of great Interest. 

The Plurality of Worlds is a work of great ability, and one that cannot &11 to 
arrest the attention of the world of science. Its author takes the bold ground 
of contesting the generally adopted belief of the existence of other peopled 
worlds beside our own earth., A gentleman upon whose Judgment we place 
much reliance writes, in r^ard to it : 

" ' The Plurality of Worlds • plaus the misdhief with the grand speculation of 
Christian and other astronomers. It is the most remorseless executioner of 
beautlM theories I have ever stumbled upon, and, leaves the grand universe 
of existence barren as a vast Sahara. The author is a stem logician, and some 
of the processes- of argumentation are singularly fine. Many of the thoughts 
are original and very striking, and the whole conception of the volume is as 
novel as the results are unwelcome. I should think the work must attract 
attention fh>m scientific men, firom the very bold and well-sustained attempt 
to set aside entirely the scientific assumptions of the aee."" — Boeion AUa». 

This work has created a profound sensation in Expand. It is, in truth, a re- 
markable book, — remai^ble both for the boldness of the theory advanced, and 
for the logical manner in which the subject-matter is treated. — Mercantiie Jour. 

The new scientific book, Plurality of Worlds, recently published in this city, 
is awakening an unusual degree of interest, not only in this country, but in 
England. The London Literary Gazette, for April, contains an able review, 
occupying over nine columns, from which we extract the following : " It is tn 
regdrd to the theological and moral aspect of the question that we think the 
author urg^ considerations which most believers in the truths of Christianity 
will deem unanswerable."— J?t;enin(7 Tranacript. 

To the theologian, philosopher, and man of science, this is a most intensely 
interesting work, while to the ordinary thinker it wijl be found possessed of 
much valuable information. The work is evidently the production of a scholar. 
—•Albany Tranacript. 

The work is learned, eloquent, su^estive of profound reflection. — Boat. JOaa. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES AND BRIT- 
ISH PROVINCES OP NORTH AMERICA. With an Explan- 
atory Text, Geological Sections, and Plates of the Fossils 
which charaoterize.the Formations. By Jules Mabcou. Two 
yolames. Octavo, cloth. ■ $3.00. 

4^ The Map is elegantly colored, and done up with linen cloth back, and 
folded in octavo form, with thick cloth covers. 

The most complete Geological Map of the United States which has yet ap- 
peared. The execution of this Map is very neat and tasteAil, and it is issued 
in the best style. It la a work which all who take an interest in the geology of 
the United States would wish to possess, and we recommend It as extremely 
valuable, not only in a geological point of view, but as representing very ftilly 
the coal and copper regiona of the country. The explanatory text presents a 
rapid sketch of the geological constllations of North America, and is rich in 
facts on the subjects. — Mining Magazine, N. T. (il) 
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WORKS BY DR. TWHEDIE. 



GLAD TIDINGS ; or. The Gospel of Peace. A series of Daily 
Meditations for Christian Disciples. By Rev. W. E. Tweeoie, 
D. D. / With an elegant Illustrated Title-page. 16mo, oloth. 
63 cents. 

These meditations, fh<ra^ brief, are comprehensive snd weighty. It Is re- 
mailEable ft>r condensation, for a deep evsngelical tone, and for patting itsdf 
into direct contact with the conscience and the heart. >- Jibany Argtu. 

We heartily wish this little book were In every Christian fhmUy, and could 
be carefttUy read through by every Christian. — IT. T. Evangdist. 

This sweet little volmne challenges oar warmest commendation. Every 
page 0OW8 with Gliristlan example and goodness. The perusal of one diapter 
will awake a keener relish for the commencement of another. The Franti^Hece, 
representing the shepherds' watch of their flocks by night, Is sabUmely beaatl* 
ftiL — Latorence Courier, 

A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible m the Heart, the 
Home, and the Market-plaoe. With an elegant Illustrated 
Title-page. 16mo, cloth. 63 oents. 

The power, the beauty, and the necessity of religion in the heart, the home, 
the workshop, the market-place, the professions, and in social intercourse, are 
happily illnstrated. It Is a Jewel, and should enrich every fomlly library. The 
last chapter is worthy of being engraven, as with the point of a diamond, on 
every human heart. — Souffiem Literary Messenger. 

This little volume brings Christianity home to the bosoms and business of 
men. It Is a lucid, tanpresstve, and beautiftd exposition of Christian obliga- 
tions. — Albany Argue, 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Well and Reap Well. 
A Book for the Young. With an elegant Illustrated Title-page. 
16mo, cloth. 63 oents. ^ 

An excellent book, more particularly designed for young readers; but persons 
of all ages may derive pleasure and profit Arom Its perusal. — JV. T. Commercial, 

No person can read it attenttvdy, without feelfaig that there Is an tanportance 
attached even to what seem to be his most Indifferent actions. — Puritan Rec 

A most precious volume this to the young, taking their first step and first look 
in life ; teaching them that if they would reap well, they must sow well ; that 
if they would enjoy an old age of honor, they must be tndned in youth to vir- 
tue. — Dr. Sprague, Albany Spectator, 

THE MORN OF LIFE ; or. Examples of Female Ezcellence. 
A Book for Young Ladies. 16mo, oloth. /n preea* 

Jt^ The above works, by Dr. Tweedle, are of uniform size and style. They 
are most Charming, pious, and Instmc^ve worics, beantiftilly gotten up, and 
wen adapted fat " gift-books." 

FAMILY WORSHIP ; or, the Morning and Evening Sacrifice. 
One volume. Ootayo, oloth. In press, (1^ 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, as exhibited in the 
writings of its apologists, down to Angnstine, by W. J. BoLToir, 
of Gonyille and Caias College, Cambridge. 12mo, cloth. 80 cts. 

This Yohime received the Hulsean prize (about $000) In Engkuid. The aufhor 
Is evidently a yei7 learned student of the patristic writings and the whole cirdc 
of ecclesiastical history. He has presented to the world in this essay an admi- 
raUe compendium of the arguments for the truth of Christianity advanced in 
the works of the Apologetic Fathers during the third, fourth, and fifth centuries 
of the Christian era. These arguments are classified as being deduced fh>m 
antecedent probability, from antiquity, fh)m prophecy, from miracles, from the 
reasonableness of doctrine, from superior morality, and from the success of the 
Gospd.— iV. T. Commercial. 

We thankftilly accept such an eflTort as this of a profound and highly-cultivated 
mind. — Puritan Becorder. 

The work bears the marks of great research, and must command the attention 
and confidence of the Christian world. —Mercantile Journal. 

THE BETTER LAND ; or. Thoughts on Heaven. By A. a 
Thompson, Pastor of the Eliot Choroh, Roxbory. 12mo, oloth. 
$1.00. Just published. 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER; with copious Notes. 
By Julius Charles Hare. Notes translated for the American 
edition. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

Rich in spirituality, strong and sound in theology, comprehensive in thoughtk 
vigorous and beautiM in imagination, affluent in learning. — Oongregatianaliet. 

We have seldom read a book with greater interest. —JV. T. JSvangelist. 

The volume is of rare value, and will be welcomed as an eloquent and Scriptu- 
ral exposition of some of the ftindamental doctrines of our faith. —If. T.Secordar, 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. By Juuus Charles Hare, author 
of " The Mission of the Comforter," etc. 12mo, cloth, /n press, 

FIRST LINES OP CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. In the form of 
a Syllabus, for the use of Students. Royal octavo. $5.00. 

4^ A most Important work for ministers and theological students. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, and their relations to 
Christianity. By Frederick Denison Maurice, A. M., Profes- 
sor of Divinity in King's College, London. 16mo, oloth. 60 cts. 

The effbrt is masterly, and, in any event, must prove highly interesting by the 
comparisons which it institutes with the fiilse and the tnxe.— Method. Quarterly, 

GDIDO AND JULIUS. The Dootrinb of Sin and the Pro- 
pitiator ; or, the True Consecration of the Doubter. By F. Ave. 
0. Tholttch, D.D. Translated by Jonathan Edwards Ryland. 
Introduction by John Pye Skith, D.D. 16mo» cloth. 60 cts. 

J93* Pre-emhiently a book for the times —ftOl of Interest, and of great power. 

(1) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



HISTORY OF CHURCH MUSIC IN AMERICA. Treating of 
its pecaliarities at different periods ; its legitimate use and its 
abuse ; with Criticisms, Cursory Remarks, and Notices relating 
to Composers, Teachers, Schools, Choirs, Societies, Conyentions, 
Books, etc. By Nathaniel D. Gould, Author of ** Social Har- 
mony," " Church Harmony," etc. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 

4Sr~ This Work will be found to contain a vast fUnd of information, with much 
that is novel, amusing and instructive. In giving a minute history of Church 
Music for the past eighty years, there are Interspersed throughout the volume 
many interesting incidents, and numerous anecdotes concerning MinisteTs^ 
Composers, Teachers, Performers and Performances, Societies, Choirs, Ac. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER ; 
with a Life and Critical Notices of his Writings. With elegant 
new Illustrations on steel. 16mo, cl.,$1.00; fine cL, gilt, $1.25, 

POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. With Life 
and elegant Illustrations on steel. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 ; fine 
doth, gilt, $1.25. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. With Life and elegant Hlus- 
trations. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 ; fine cloth, gilt, $1.25. Jn press, 

4^ The above poetical works, by standard authors, are all of uniform size and 
style, printed on fine paper, fjrom dear, distinct type, with new and elegant 
Illustrations, richly bound in fUll gilt, and plain ; which, with the exceedingly 
lour price at which they are offered, render them the most desiralde of any of 
the numerous editions of these authors' works now in the market. 

United States Exploring Expedition.— Yoliime XH 

MOLLUSCA AND SHELLS. By Augustus A. Gould, M. D. 
One elegant quarto volume, cfoth. $6.00. 

THE TWO RECORDS ; the Mosaic and the Geological. By 
HuQH Miller. 16mo, cloth. 25 cents. 
4^ No work by Ilngh Miller needs commendation to insure purchasers. 

NOAH AND HIS TIMES ; embracing various inquiries relative 
to the Ante-diluyian and earlier Post-diluvian PeriocUi, irith Dis- 
cussions of several of the leading questions of the present time. 
By Rev. J. Munson Olmstead. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

PARISIAN PASTOR'S GLANCE AT AMERICA. By T. H. 
Grand Pierre, D.D., Pastor of the Reformed Church, and Direc- 
tor of the Missionary Institution in Paris. 16mo, cloth. 50 cts. 

The author of this volume is one of the most eminent ministers now living 
of the Reformed Church of France. He Is distinguished as a preacher and a 
writer ; as a man of large and liberal views, of earnest piety, of untiring indus- 
try, and of commanding influence. Ilis tttatements are characterized by great 
c«»rrectnes8 as well as pcrenl cani1i>r. — Puritan Recorder. ( j\ 
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ELEGANT MIKIATUBE VOLUMES. 
0A Bifta mtd iBauli/uOg OmamtnUd Oaun, Firiu SIX mmo mmA. 



DAILlf MANNA for ChriBtiiin Pilgrims. By Rev. B. Stow. D.D 

THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN. Edited bj the Bev 
H. A. Graves. 

THE YOUNG COMMUNICANT. An Aid to the Bight Under 
standing and Spuritaal Improyement of the Lord's Supper. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN. By John Hakrib, D.D. 

THE BIBLE AND THE CLOSET. Or, how we may read tbt 
Scriptures with the most spiritual profit And Secret Prajec 
successfully managed. Edited Jby Key. J. 0. Ghoules. 

THE MARRIAGE RING, or how to make Home Happy. Fron 
the writings of J. A. James. 

LYRIC GEMS. A Collection of Original and Select Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by Rev. S. F. Smith. 

THE CASKET OF JEWELS, for Young Christians. By Jambi^ 
Edwards, and Harris. 

THE CYPRESS WREATH. A Book of Consolation for tbose 
who Mourn. Edited by Rev. B. W. Griswold. 

THE MOURNER'S CHAPLET. An Offering of Sympathy fcr 
Bereaved Friends. Edited by John E^ebb. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. Its Aflbctions and Pleasures. Edited 
by the Bev. H. A. Graves. 

THE FAMILY ALTAR. Or the Duty, Benefits, and Mode of 
conducting Family Worship. 

8et$ of the above, in neat boxes, and forming a beauHftU ** JArms 
tore Library'' in 12 Vols. Price $3.75. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER. A Companion for the Sick Boool 
By Mrs Louisa Patson Hopkins. 

fiOLDEN GEMS; for the Christian. Selected ftx>m the writings 
of Bev. John Flavel, with a Memoir of the Author, by Bev 

JOSBTH BaNVARD. 

DOUBLE MINIATURES. Puoi 60 Cum Bach. 
THE WEDDING GIFT: Or, the Duties and Pleasurssof Do 

mestic Life. / 

THE YOUNG CHBISTIAN'S GUIDE to the Doctines azid 

Duties of a Religious Life. 
TUEMOURXEB COMFORTED. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S PRIVATE COMPANION. 
CONSOLATION FOB THE AFFLICTED. 
THE SILFNT COMFOBTEB. DAILY DUTIES. 
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